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LETTER VI. 
MRS. DARNFORD. IN CONTINUATION, 


OW comes it, my dear friend, that, 

at firſt ſight of a perſon, we receive 

a favourable or unfavourable impreſſion ? 
It is ſometimes juſt, but as often the con- 
trary ; it ought not to be relied on. Yet, 
there is a ſomething like intuition, which 
attracts kindred minds, and repels diſ- 
cordant ones, and which we cannot under- 
ſtand nor account for, 
It is certain, that I felt ſomething re- 
pulſive from Lady Haughton and her 
Vo, II. A children, 
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children, and that this preſentiment was 
fully juſtified. 

The young ladies had been under the 
tuition of a French governeſs, who had 
taught them airs and graces, ſelf- con- 
fidence and vanity ; but they were igno- 
rant of thoſe graces which attend on Virtue 
and her pupils only. They had received no 
inſtructions relative to religion, or mo- 
rality: they were proud and conceited; 


full of remarks on the weakneſſes and im- 


perfections of others, entirely ignorant of 
their own. 

I behaved with all the politeneſs I was 
miſtreſs of to them, in hope to excite 
theirs in return; but it had no effect: my 
politeneſs to them was their due, and a 
thing of courſe; but theirs to me was un- 
neceſſary. I was a reduced perſon, and 
received wages for my attendance on 
them; which made me a dependent, not 


much above a ſervant. 
Theſe 
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Theſe things were more implied than 
expreſſed ; dropt at times only, but fo 
as to render it impoſſible to miſtake their 
meaning. 
I ſtrove to merit their confidence, before 
I ſhould demand it; but they were ſhy of 
converſing with me: they would talk aſide, 
in a half whiſper, laugh and ſneer among 
themſelves, but ſeldom allow me any ſhare 
of their converſation. 


At length, I told them, it was reckoned 
a mark of ill-breeding, and deſired them to 
forbear it. 


They did it ſo much the more, and in 
defiance of me. 


I read French with them: they could 
chatter away among themſelves ; but they 
knew little or nothing of the grammar, 
either of French or Engliſh. I offered 
to read hiſtory : they objected to it, as 
dull and dry, and only fit to ſet them 
aſleep. 

A 2 I propoſed 
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I propoſed the Spectators. T hey were 
only fit for children, 

Poetry — morality — eſſays, Nothing 
pleaſed them. 

I introduced the Theatre of Education 
by Madame de Genlis. This was new, 
and they ſeemed to pay ſome attention 
to it. PF: | 

The firſt pieces were for children only. 
I defired them to look out for one they 
liked, and to tranſlate it into Engliſh, 
They did not like the trouble of it. 

I mentioned this book to Lady Haugh- 
ton, ſpoke highly of it, and begged her to 
uſe her influence with them, to oblige 
them to read and tranſlate it. 

She heard me with indifference, ſaid, 
ſhe could not inſiſt upon it, but would 
adviſe them to read it, if agreeable, Miſs 
Morton, her niece, was 1n her fifteenth 


year; her daughters were in their four- 
teenth 


Þ 
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teenth and thirteenth. It was too late to 
treat them like childten; though, in know- 
ledge of every kind, they were as back- 
ward. 

I recommended the other works of Ma- 
dame de Genlis; the Tales of the Caſtle, 
which I gave to the young ladies; Ade- 
laide and Theodore, which I begged Lady 
Haughton to peruſe, as a ſyſtem of edu- 
cation. | 

The young ladies were neither enter. 
tained nor improved: it ſhewed them de- 
fects in themſelves, which they had no 
inclination to amend; it reproved their 
pride, vanity, and indolence. They were 
offended, and vented their ſpleen and ill- 
humour upon me. My lady thought the 
other work a very impertinent ſatire upon 
parents and guardians. 

I endeavoured to inſtruct them in the 
outlines of religion and morality. They 
A3 eithel 
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either gaped over them, or elſe talked 
aſide while I was reading. 

I introduced: books of a ſerious kind : 
Fordyce's Sermons to Young Women 
The Father's Legacy, by Dr. Gregory ; A 
Father's Inſtructions, by Dr. Percival; 
Madame de Lambert's Advice to a Son 
and Daughter; Mrs. Chapone's works, 
and ſeveral others; without effect. 

I thought it my duty to tell them theirs: 


i0 


they only flouted me. 


„„ To what purpoſe, ladies,“ ſaid I, 
* was I brought here, if you will not 
ſuffer me to be of any ſervice to you? I 
wiſh you would tell me what I can do to 
oblige you.“ 

ce Why, then, Madam,” ſaid Miſs Mor- 
ton, ©* you muſt do as Mademoiſelle Bour- 
diere did with us. She did not teaze us 


with dry leſſons of morality ; but ſhe read 


us little ſtories, full of fun and humour 
ſhe tranſlated ſome ſhort things, and let us 
copy 


_- 
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copy them, to ſhew my aunt and uncle, 
and their friends; ſhe entered into all our 
little parties ; ſhe played with us, danced 
and ſung with us, and always ſpoke well of 
us; ſhe taught us to make a little learning 
go a great way, and to diſplay what we did 
know to advantage ; ſhe made us love her, 
and be ſatisfied with ourſelves. If you 


would do fo, we ſhould live well with 


you.“ 

« Then, ſhe was exactly like Dorina, 
in The Spoiled Child; a comedy that I will 
read to you, as a leſſon. But, ladies, I 
cannot act as ſhe did; my principles for- 
bid it. I have undertaken an important 
charge, and I am obliged to perform the 
duties of it, I am accountable to your 
friends, to you, and to myſelf and I 
cannot be pleaſed with myſelf, if I do 
not, But, beſide, I have heard Ma- 
demoiſelle was diſcharged diſgracefully: 
is it true?” 

A 4 Poor 
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Poor Mademoiſelle! ſhe had a little 
misfortune.” 

© That is, a little child: is it not ſo?“ 

« Surely, Madam, that is no bufineſs of 
yours ; and beſide, you, that are ſo perfect, 
ſhould be above ſcandal.” 
That is no ſcandal, that is known to 
every body: but, ſetting the little misfor- 


tune aſide, ſne was a very improper perſon 
to have the care of young ladies. Suffer 
me to read you a pretty comedy of Ma- 


dame de Genlis, in which you will hear 


ſuch a perſon treated as ſhe deſerves.” 

I read the Spoiled Child to them. 
They were ſullen and gloomy. They 
could not have any pleaſure in ſuch 
books as only ſerved to point out to 
them all their faults. 

i N you will not hear them, how can 


11 you amend them i 
They did not OK to * of them. 


« Then, I can be of no ule to you. 1 
iff | will 


Il 
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will talk with my lady, and tell her ſo; 
for I cannot take her money, and loſe my 
own time, to no purpoſe.” 

ce Tuſt as you pleaſe, Madam!“ 

I had a converſation with Lady Haugh- 
ton. She was not convinced of the de- 
ficiency 1n the young people's education, 
She ſaid, when girls were almoſt grown 


to the ſtature of women, they were no 


longer to be treated as children ; that her 
children were thought amiable and ac- 
compliſhed by as good judges as myſelf; 
and ſhe would not ſuffer them to be made 
unhappy, in order to teach them what they 
had no defire to learn. 

I aſked, what ſervice I was to do them 
in this fituation ? 

« Why, I want you to fit with them 


when I am otherwiſe engaged, and when 


their maſters attend them; and, if you do 


not like this, Mrs. Darnford, you may 
leave my family whenever you pleaſe.” 
5 A 5 It 


patience for my releaſe, 


% 
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ee Tt will be very eaſy, Madam, to find 
a perſon qualified for this office; a ſervant 
may do it: but I could not be ſatisfied to 
receive a ſalary for doing nothing.“ 

« I acquit you of that; and I have no 
deſire to part with you—But, do as you 
pleaſe, Mrs. Darnford.“ 

She left the room. 

I went, the next morning, to my worthy 
friend and counſellor, and told him all 
that had paſſed. He ſaid, theſe were diſ- 
agrecable circumſtances ; but he adviſed 
me to bear with them till I could meet with 
ſomething more eligible, and he would 
be looking out for me in the mean time, 

'The young ladies no longer kept any 
terms with me. Authorized by my lady, 
they treated me with inſolence and con- 
tempt. 

I no longer took any thought for their 
improvement, but waited with ſome im- 


Sir 
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Sir Gilbert Haughton was an inoffen- 
five, peaceable man; an admirer of his 
lady's wiſdom : who ſubmitted quietly to- 
her government; and, in return, ſhe ſuf- 
fered him to enjoy the run of his own 
houſe. He appeared as the maſter of it 
when ſhe received company; and he 
actually kept the key of the cellar, and 
overlooked the butler. 

His converſation was confined to the 
wind and the weather: I ſcarcely ever 
heard him ſpeak upon any other ſubject, any 
farther than an affirmative, or a negative. 

He was courteous to every body. He 
generally ſaluted me with civility; ſaying 
— “ A fine day, Madam;” or—© An 
eaſterly wind, Madam,” &c. He ſeemed: 
to go beyond his uſual bounds, when he 
heard I was going to leave the family. 

I had anſwered him in his own way, and 
paid him more attention than he uſually: 
received; and, I ſuppoſe, that pleaſed him. 

AS. . 1 
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When the family met at dinner, afrer 
the uſual compliments of the day and the 
weather, Sir Gilbert ſaid—< J hear you 
are going to leave us, Madam. I am very 


ſorry for it.“ 


I bowed, and was ſilent. 

My lady drew her mouth on one fide. 
The young ladies toſſed their heads, and 
ſmiled ſcornfully. 

Sir Gilbert faid—© May I know the 
reaſon, Madam, of your leaving our fa- 

mily?“ 

I anſwered—* Sir, it is becauſe the 
young ladies have no farther need of my 
aſſiſtance.“ 

My lady frowned—* You are very in- 
quifitive, Sir Gilbert. What ſignifies it 


1 to you, whether Mrs. Darnford goes 1 
= 
1 Nays? * [ 
tl * Nay, my lady, I * aſked the queſ- 
tion: I hope there is no harm in that. 


| Mrs, Darnford is a very well-behaved wo- 
= 
man; 
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man; and I ſhould think you would not 


get one more proper.” 
« Surprizing How come you to know 


her qualifications ?”? 
Not I, Madam: I don't pretend to 


know any farther of people than their 


behaviour.“ | 
1 « Well, then,” faid my lady, with a 
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. N jeering laugh, be pleaſed to know, then, 
Sir, that Mrs. Darnford chuſes to leave us, 
1 and to go where her merit 1s better under- 
ſtood.” 

a Enough, my lady: I am ſatisfied.” 
The young ladies whiſpered and giggled 
all dinner-time. Every eye was upon me; 
and I was glad to retire from the parlour, 
| My worthy friend had called in the 
þ morning of this day, to tell me of another 
lady who wanted a governeſs for her 
children, In conſequence of which, I 
declared my refolution of leaving Lady 
Haughton the following week; and, 

though 
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though ſhe was influenced by her children, 
ſhe was diſpleaſed at my departure. 

I dragged on three miſerable months in: 
this family, with every external of what 
contributes to eaſe and comfort, but with- 
eut one happy day. I had no ſociety, and 
was not permitted to converſe with myſelf. 
Some days before I left it, I received the 
following letter — 


© LORD A—— TO MRS. DARNFORD. 
ce Wax, Madam, do you ſtill fly 


me, and reject my ſervices? To what cauſe 


muſt I attribute your inflexibility ? The 


ties between Darnford and you. are dif- 


ſolved, and nothing but ſhadows remain 


to hinder our being united in the bonds of. 


an indiſſoluble friendſhip : yet ill you 
fly me; and, in ſo doing, own that you 


fear me. This fear I muſt inveſtigate: there 


are two cauſes from which it may ariſe ; 
either you hate me more than others, or 
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elſe you love me, or fear that you may 
love me. 

& Oh, that I dared to believe the latter! 
I will no longer bear this cruel ſuſpenſe ; I 
will come to an explanation with you, 


« That I have loved you long, you 
know too well; otherwiſe you cannot re- 
concile your behaviour to the rules of po- 
liteneſs, which you obſerve to every body 
but me, who would riſk every thing to 
contribute to your happineſs, 


« You-have fulfilled every duty to your 
huſband, under the moſt trying circum- 
ſtances: what remains farther? J loved 
George Darnford; he was a good-natured, 
careleſs fellow, moſt agreeable in company, 
and over a chearful glaſs. I tried to check 
his paſſion ſor gaming. I tried to extricate 
| him from the troubles he brought upon 
himſelf, but in vain. I followed him with 
my friendſhip to the laſt, and I paid the 
laſt duties to his memory. Ba 
| «Iam 
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J am free to purſue-my own views; 
you are free alſo: but you have a proud 
and indomitable ſpirit, that ſpurns the 

idea of an obligation. 


Oh, but you cannot forgive nor forget 
my propoſal in your hufband's life-time ! 
You admire the wifdom and virtue of the 
old Romans; yet ſome of them did ſuch 
| things. Cato, the auſtere Cato, lent his 
| wife to his friend Hortenſius, and after- 
wards took her again. 

« We are no longer in this predicament. 
T only make this reference to the paſt, to 
[|- induce you to forgive, and think no more 


of it. 

« All times and people have had tlie ir 
prejudices: theſe have, in time, given way, 
and were ſucceeded by new hea of 
different kinds. 

From being over ſtrict in their princi- 
| ples, they have gone to the other extreme, 


and become too relaxed and profligate. In 
N all 
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all moral objects there are two extremes; 
and there is alſo a medium. 
„ A ſtate of concubinage is by no 
means ſo immoral or diſgraceful as your 
very ſtrict people repreſent it. 
The Book which you venerate, and I 
reſpect, is of a more tolerating ſpirit in this 
particular. I forbear to produce inſtances, 
but refer to your own memory and obſer- 
} vation. * 
„ And now, Madam, I will once more 
make you a propoſal, which I beg you will 
honour with your ſerious conſideration ; 
and, when you have made up your mind 


upon the ſubject, let me know your deter- 
mination. 


66 will ſettle the farm in Eſſex upon you 
and your heirs, irrevocably: I bought it 


with this view, to reſtore it to you when- 
ever you would deign to accept it. The 
cottage ſnall be yours, and a pretty little 
parcel of land about it, lately purchaſed 

which, 4 
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which, together, make a farm ſufficient to 
amuſe and employ one who delights in 
rural occupations, 

«© Theſe I mention as reſources only in 
caſe of accidents, and a barrier againſt the 
foul fiend whom you have lately paid court 
to, while the arms of your friend were im- 


patient to receive you, and protect you 


from his deteſtable approach. 

e invite you to ſhare my fortune and 
my heart; to live where it pleaſes you. If 
you chuſe to vifit the Continent, I will 
attend you to any part of it, My houſe in 
town, either of my ſeats are at your ſervice: 
all are yours; and I am yours, when and 
where you chuſe to command me. 


& Come, Roſalind! Oh, come! for without thee 
What pleaſure can the country have for me? 

re Come, Roſalind! Oh, come! my farm, my kine, 
« My tender flocks, my fields, and all, are thine.” 


ce] chuſe to explain myſelf fo, that we 
may fully underſtand each other. I make 


* 
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no dark and obſcure promiſes of future 
recompence. 

« J ſhould not like to have my name ſet 
at the top of a lamentable ballad, ſhewing 
how the baſe man ſeduced the nymph un- 
der promiſe of marriage. 

« I treat with you as a free woman; one 
who knows the world, and has ſenſe enough 
to deſpiſe the cenſure of it, * who lives 

to her own feelings. 

&« I do not expect you to be very explicit 
in your anſwer. Only ſay— I all go to 
= the cottage in the month of May, and enjoy 
| the beauties of the Spring; or, I ſhould 
ie to go to France,” or © to [taly;” or 
any time and place where you chuſe to ſpend the 
ſummer.” Only give me the Hint I ſigh 
and long for, and I will fly to meet you 
with all the warmth and tenderneſs of love 

and friendſhip. I am, dear Madam, 
* Yours—all yours—and only yours, 


cc Are, 


ce Direct 
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« Direct your anſwer to me in town; 


I ſhall not leave it till I hear from 
you. Pray do not conſult Counſellor 


M, but make me your coun- 
ſellor.“ 


My anſwer will be the beſt comment 
upon this letter. I wrote it at a leiſure 


moment, in the morning, before I came to 


breakfaſt— 


1 MY LORD, 

« Few women have been ſo pecu- 
liarly circumſtanced as I have. I have no 
friend to refer to in a caſe of delicacy; I 
muſt, therefore, ſpeak for myſelf. 


c Your letter is a maſter- piece of art and 
ſophiſtry. I ſhall anſwer it with ſincerity 
and plain dealing, in order to put an end 
to all future correſpondence between us, 
once and for ever, | 

* Your lordſhip may think me preju- 
diced or preciſe, or whatever you pleaſe, 
when 
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when I declare, that 1 would rather fall into 
the arms of the foul fiend you have deſcribed 
Poverty, than accept of a deliverance by 
indirect or diſhoneſt means, ſuch as are 
contrary to the principles I profeſs, which 
have hitherto been my guide and my coun- 
ſellors. | 

« Leſt you ſhould think your arguments 
unanſwerable, I will venture to reply to 


them: a puff of wind is able to overthrow 
them, 


© The man, who could endeavour to 
ſeduce the wife of his friend, and to make 
her huſband acceſſary to her ſeduction, is 
the laſt man I would chuſe for my coun- 
ſellor, friend, and protector. | 

e You have taken up an idea in your 
defence that is falſe and groundleſs. 

© The Romans were not guilty of ſuch 
vile actions: they reſpected the holy rites 


of marriage; they divorced their wives for 
adultery, and ſometimes for a mere ſuſpi- 
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cton of it, as in the caſe of Cæſar's wife 
Pompeia. Cato the Younger did not 
lend his wife upon the urgency of his 


friend Hortenſius: he divorced his wife, 


Marcia, and ſhe was ſolemnly married to 
Hortenſius. Her father Philip, and Cato, 
were preſent at the marriage, which was 
celebrated with the conſent of all parties. 
Cato did not receive Marcia again till 
after the death of her huſband Hortenſius: 
then, indeed, he was re-married to her; he 
put the higheſt confidence in her; he put 
his children and family under her care, 
when he followed the party of Pompey, 
and went over to Africa, 

« Pray obſerve, that I do not defend 
this action of Cato's; I only put it upon a 
fair baſis, according to the teſtimony of 


"i as der ie 1 this 


light, it does not bear the leaſt reſem- 


blance to any part of your lordſhip's con- 
duct; and I beg that you will inform 


yourſelf 
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yourſelf better, before you compare your 
character with that of Cato. | 

c Your appeal to the ſacred writings is 
ſtill leſs excuſeable. 
| « You have not diſtinguiſhed between 
, the Old and the New Teſtament; to con- 
bound them together anſwered your pur- 
paoſe better. 


| 4 c The Moſaic law was local and tem- 
porary: that of the Goſpel, immutable and 
eternal; calculated for all times, and all 


. : people. 

»The former allowed a plurality of 
wives, as it has always been cuſtomary in 
the Eaſtern countries; but I never knew 
that it allowed a woman to have two huſe 
bands. I profeſs the religion of the Goſpel, 
and hold myſelf bound to obſerve it's laws. 
It ſignifies nothing to me what was al- 
lowed by former legiſlators; I ſubmit to 
the laws of my own religion, and my own 
country, 


« TI am, 
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— — 


r T am, however, perſuaded, that if 
Cato had been born under the Chriſtian 
diſpenſation, he would have been a ſtrict 
obſerver of it's laws. | 
ee Thus far, my lord, in anſwer to your 
arguments. For the reſt, I thank you for 
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your generous and charitable intentions 
towards me; which, I maxe no doubt, you 
think do me honour. 
* forgive your prejudices, as I hope 
you will mine: but they are ſo different, as 
to render it impoſſible for us to live toge- 


ther; and, had you really offered me your 
hand, with your heart and perſon, I could 
0 not have accepted it. 

| ] reſpect your ſincerity, in diſdaining 
to raiſe expectations you never intended to 
fulfil. T wiſh all men, that hold your opi- 

nions, were as honeſt in this reſpe&t. 
<« As I have fully made up my mind, 
and have taken my final reſolution, to de- 
cline your lordſhip's propoſals, I beg that 
r Our 
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our correſpondence may here be con- 
cluddd. een 

« ] wiſh your lordſhip every good in 
preſent and future; and remain, = 
« Your moſt humble ſervant, 
| F. D.“ 


1 did not ſend this letter till the day 1 
left Lady Havghton's, that my lord might 


have no clue to find me at my new deſti- 
nation. 


- Lady Haughton behaved with more po- 
a liteneſs the day I left her, than during the 
Whole time I reſided there: ſhe wiſhed I 
d 1 could have made myſelf apreeable to her 

q young people; ſhe believed they had been 
S J too much indulged by their late gover- 
WM 7 neſs; but it was now too late to begin a 
i- 


new method. She wiſhed me better ſuc- 
ceſs in future, 


« I ſpent a few days with my friend 
Mr. M, before I went to my new ap- 
pointment, 


Vox, II. h 


During 
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; During that time [ heard a very indif- 
ferent character of Mrs. Ilford, to whom I 
was engaged. | 4 

A lady, who. viſited Mr. 8 told 
me ſhe was a very bad mother; that ne 
loved ſome of her children, and hated 


f 


others; that ſhe was proud and ill-natured, 
envious and ſpiteful; in ſhort, that ſhe was 
a very diſagreeable woman to live with. 

Mrs. Langſton did not ſpare her, nor, 
indeed, any body; for ſhe ſeemed informed 
of every one's ill qualities, and made no 
ſeruple to declare them. | 
M.. M 
Mrs. Ilford's, but to wait for ſomething 
more eligible. He ſaid, Mrs. Langſton 
ſaw a great deal of company, and * 
| hear of another ſituation. 


adviſed me not to go to 


1 anſwered, that I had given my word, 
.and would make the trial; I thought it 
could not be more diſagreeable than that I 


had left. 


i 


- 


. 
4 
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Mrs. Langſton ſaid, ſhe would be upon 

the look-out for me; and, if ſhe heard of 

any thing more agreeable, ſhe would let 
me know. 

I have a good mind to give you a ſhort 

ſketch of this lady's converſation. 


ce like you well enough to endeavour 
to ſerve you—but, good Lord! to ſee what 
luck ſome folks have! There was Suſan 
Brittle—ſhe had ſinged the wings of her 
character, ſpent the greateſt part of her 
fortune, and was at her laſt ſhift; when 
old Lady Bilſon loſt her companion, and 
was ſeeking out for another. Mrs. Martlet 
goes and recommends Sukey, and cries 
her up ſor a nonpareil. Lady Bilſon took 
her without farther enquiry. Sukey put 
on airs of prudery and preciſeneſs; fol- 
lowed my lady to the Tabernacle; read 
books of theology to her all day; watched 
with her all night when ſhe was ſick; and 
pretended a great affection for her. Be- 
279% L B 2 hold 
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hold! in three years time, the old lady 
Kept aſide, and left Suſan three thouſand 
pounds, and all her cloaths, linen, and 
jewels. Well—there was poor Mrs. Pil- 
grim, as good a creature as ever lived, 
went from one place to another, and could 
find no reſt for the ſole of her foot, but 
was obliged to go and live in Wales, and 


board for fifteen pounds a year. Depend 
upon it, my dear, I will do all I can to 
ſerve you; but luck is all: give us luck, 
and you may throw us into the ſea,” 

« By your account,” ſaid Mr. MK, 
« the young woman earned her fortune hardly 
enough; but I would not wiſh my friend 
to ſacrifice to luck, as you call it, I would 
have her exert her own merit and induſtry, 


and rely upon God's bleſſing upon them.“ 


c Well, and ſo ſhe ſhould, to be ſure; 
but, in ſpite of all her merit, and all your 
wiſdom, there is ſuch a thing as luck, de- 
pend upon it,” 

| There 
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There is a ſpecimen of Mrs. Langſton 
for you! I ſhall not let her ſay any more 
at preſent; perhaps I may ſpeak of her in 
future. 

I went to Mrs. IIford's without any ex- 
pectations; for I was out of luck, as Mrs, 
Langſton ſaid, and I had reſolved not to 
pay court to Fortune, 

Mrs. Ilford was exactly what ſhe was 
deſcribed: the was the mother of fix chil- 
dren, all lovely and promiſing; three of 
them ſhe loved, and the other three ſhe 
diſliked. 

Mr. Ilford was a plain, blunt man; with 
a good underſtanding, very little culti- 


vated, He ſaw his wife's faults, and told 


her of them rudely, but he had no ma- 
lignity in him: with good-nature and 
courteſy, he might have been perſuaded to 
any thing; but peeviſhneſs and thwarting 


made him ten times worſe. 


With an honeſt, worthy huſband, a plen- 
B 3 tiful 


— 
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tiful fortune, fine children, and every 


thing that is wiſhed and deſired, Mrs. 


Ilford was a moſt unhappy woman. 


She was one of thoſe wretched mortals 


that extract miſery out of every thing 


about them. | 

She was deſirous of giving her children 
a good education: they were handſome, 
and amiable, yet ſhe was never ſatisfied 


with them nor their doings; ſhe ſtudied to 
find faults in them, ET 


She was always changing her ſervants; 


the put no confidence in them, and they 
had no affection for her. 


With all theſe miſeries in her mind, I 


really believe, ſne meant to act rightly; 
but her unfortunate temper caſt a ſhade 
upon every thing; and ſhe thought ſhe was 
doing her duty, while ſhe was making her- 


ſelf miſerable, and every one around her. 


The eldeſt ſon was at a public ſchool: 


one of his mother's cares was, leſt his mo- 


rals 


* 
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fals ſhould be corrupted; and 1 in this there 
was ſome reaſon. | 3 

The eldeſt daughter was put under my 
care: her mother thought her the ſuperior 
to all the reſt in genius and abilities of 
every kind; but in this ſhe was miſtaken. 
The ſecond daughter was a ſweet, ami- 
able girl; lovely, modeſt, and ingenuous. 
She was diſcouraged and depreſſed, in order 
to give conſequence to the elder; and ſhe. 
received many advantages from this diſ- 
couragement. She was the darling of all 
the family, but the mother; who could not 
bear that ſhe ſhould be diſtinguiſhed. 

The next child was a fon, a fine manly 
boy, rather rough in his temper, but of a 
docile and generous ſpirit, that might be 
excited to do any thing by praiſe, but was 
hardened by undue puniſhment. I deſired 
to have that child under my. care, as well 
as his ſiſters, | 

The next was a girl about four years 

| B 4 old; 
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old; the youngeſt a boy under two. The 
eldeſt daughter was juſt twelve years 
J put my pupils into training, tried their 
capacities, and was pleaſed to find they 
had been well initiated in their own lan- 
guage, and were docile and agreeable in 
their difpoſitions. I taught them with 


pleaſure, and put Mrs. Barbauld's Leſſons 
into the hands of the little girl. 


Mr. Ilford afked me, what 1 * 


of his ch Idren? 
I ſpoke of them as they tiled; and 


he heard me with great ſatisfaction. 
„ You do not, then, find any of thein 
deficient in underſtanding ?” 

« Not in the teaft, Sir; but I ſhall be a 
better judge fame time hence.“ 

Mrs. Ilford had taken it into her head, 
that Miſs Anna, the ſeeond daughter, and 
James, the ſecond ſon, were inferior to all 


the reſt: this was the reaſon of Mr. Iford's 


enquiry, 
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- enquiry, and I was ſoon perfectly con- 


vinced of the contrary. 

When J had been a month in this family, 
received the following letters. The firſt 
was from Lord A 


60 MAD AM, 

« You are a proud, ungrateful, ſaucy 
woman, unworthy of my love or eſteem. 
J leave you to your fate; to that Poverty, 
which you prefer to my friendſhip. I hope, 
and believe, you will one day repent of 
your behaviour to me, when youth and 
beauty are gone, and no man will give 
himſelf any trouble about you: then you 
may regret the friend that you have 
loſt. I have done with you for ever! 


Farewel ! « A * 


„P. 8. I ſhall leave London in a 
month, If you ſhould repent of your 
behaviour witkia that time, you may 
let me know.“ 

B 5 Th 


ce 
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T he ſecond was from the youngeſt Miſs 
Haughton— 


cc MADAM, 
« Ons of your late ail is very 


deſirous to aſk your pardon, for her ſhare 


0 * f i 8 
of the impertinent treatment you met with 


at Lady Haughton” s; and the more ſhe 
thinks, the more fhe is aſhamed of it. i 
Since you went away, I have read the 
firſt volume of the Theatre of Education, 
which you left behind you; and I have re- 
ceived both pleaſure and advantage from it. 
I ſhould take it as a very great fa- 
your, if you will have the goodneſs to lend 
me the other volumes: I will take the 
greateſt care of them, and return them * 
together. 

have, in a manner, put myſelf to 
ſchool to theſe books, and hope to make 

ſome amends for the time I have loft: 
remember your inſtructions, and 
| olbſerve 
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obſerve them as much as is in my power. 
I am ſenſible that we all wanted them, and. 
might have improved by your company 
and aſſiſtance. 

” You muſt know, Madam, that. my 
couſin and ſiſter were determined to per- 
fuade mamma not to take another governeſs; 
and they would never have forgiven me,, 
if I had not joined with them in this, and 
all other things; or elſe L was deſirous to 


have behaved better to you in all reſpects. | 


+4 will ſend rhe. perſon. that brings 
this, to-morrow at this time; and beg. you 
will ſend the books by her, if conve- 
nient. 1 

BE mould be ſtill more obliged to you, 


if you will recommend ſuch books as you 


think will be agreeable and improving to 
me; and I will fave my pocket- money, and. 
buy them as J can afford. 


« I beg pardon, Madam, for giving 
you all this trouble; but I have ſuch an 


is 


B 6 opinion. 
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opinion of your goodneſs, as to believe 
you will excuſe it, I am, Madam, 
4 Your humble ſervant, 


«© BELIZ A Havcnron.” 


The third letter was from Betſey Moyle. 
The contents were to this effect That her 
mother, and all the family, miſſed me very 
much, and were very deſirous to hear of 
my health and fafety ; that they hoped 1 
was ſituated to my liking, or elſe that I 
would come into their country again; 
that her mother had lately met with an 
old friend, who lived near the town of 
W——; that ſhe was informed they 
wanted a perſon of ability to open a ſchool 
there ; that ſuch an one, well recommended, 
could not fail of ſucceſs; that her mother 
had heard me with for ſuch an employ- 
ment, and ſhe thought, perhaps, this might 
ſuit me. 

She begged I would excuſe the liberty, 


and that I would anſwer her letter, I re- 
ſolved 
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ſolved to conſider this propoſal well before 
] replied to it. | 
I wrote an anſwer to Bell Haughton's 
letter. Her meſſenger called the next day, 
and I ſent it with the books, as defired— 


© DEAR YOUNG LADY, 

« Ix gives me very great pleaſure to 
know, that the time I ſpent at the houſe 
of your parents was. not wholly loft; that 
you have remembered my inſtructions, 
and have taken the generous reſolution ta 
| finiſh your own education. I ſhall be 
happy to dp every thing in my power to 
aſſiſt your ſtudies for this laudable pur- 


| poſe. I ſend the remaining volumes of 
the Theatre of Education; and requeſt your 
acceptance of the whole ſet, as a toke of 
friendſhip and remembrance: and | will 
give you a liſt of books, ſuch as may be 
of uſe to you. 

« Be aſſured that J have forgiven, and 
almoſt forgotten, all the diſagreeable things 


that 
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that paſſed at your houſe: it is to them. 
ſelves that your friends have done the 
greateſt injury, and I wiſh them to repair 
it as you have done. I am, dear young 
lady, your affectionate friend and ſervant, 


« F. Darnrord.” 


LIST OF BOOKS. 


Madame de Lambert's Advice to a Sen and 
Daughter. 
Mrs. Chapone's Works. 


Mrs. H. More's Sacred Dramas, lad Search alter 


- Happineſs. 
A Father's Legacy. By Dr. e 
A Father's Inſtructions. By Dr. Percival. 
The Ladies Preceptor. 
The Geographical Grammar. 


A Short Hiſtory of England, Queſtion and Anſwers 


A Roman Hiſtory. By Goldſmith. 

A Grecian Hiſtory. By the Same. 

Theatre of Education. By Madame de Gens. 
Tales of the Caſtle. By the Same. A 
Fordyce's Sermons to Young Women, ; 
Maion on Self-Kgowledge.. 

Moore' s F ables oy the F emale dex. 
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Cotton's Viſions. 
Telemachus, in F rench. 


Cyrus, in French. 
Spectators, well tranſlated into French. 


Sacred Hiſtory, ſelected from the — By 


Mrs. Trimmer. 
The Bible -A Chapter every Day. 


The Guardian. 
The Rambler. By Dr. Johnſon. 
The Adventurer. By Dr. Hawkeſworth. 


The Idler. By Dr. Johnſon. 
Spectacle de la Nature. 
Mrs. Carter's Poems. 


— — — 


The firſt month I ſpent at Mr. Ilford's 
rolled away ſmoothly. The ſecond, not ſo 
well. The third, Mrs. Ilford began to 
vent her ill humours upon me. I loved 
the children they began to improve under 
my tuition: I took pleaſure in their com- 
pany; I hoped they would repay my cares, 
and that even their mother would be ſatis= 


fied with them. 
Mrs. Ilford generally A fault with 


Is - "them 
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them the whole time ſhe ſtaid in the room. 
If ſhe could not ſee any thing in their be- 
haviour, their cloaths bore the blame—a 
ſpot on James's cloaths, Anna had dirtied 
her frock, Ellen trod her ſhoe aſide. 

J heard her with the greateſt compoſure. 
Even this diſpleaſed her: I did not pay re- 
gard enough to what ſhe ſaid. 

I anſwered, that I had ſo high an opinion 
of her good ſenſe, that, when her children 
were good in material points, ſhe would not 
mind trifles. 

« What, then, Madam, do you think 
they are without faults 7”, 

I think nobody is happier in promiſing 
children than you are, Madam. There is 
not one among them of which I ſhould not 
be proud to be the mother.” | 

The children ſmiled upon me; the mo- 
ther pouted, and left the room. 

Another time, when ſhe was mak ing 
compariſons in favour of thoſe to whom ſhe 


was partial, I would not allow of them. 
Did 
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Did 1 fee no difference among them! 
Were they all exactly alike! | 

« No, Madam; I do make ſome diftinc- 
tions: I think Miſs Ilford ſometimes wants 
2 check, and Mifs Anna wants encourage- 
ment; but that both of them will, under 
proper government, be good and amiable.” 

e So, Madam, you make a point of con- 
tradicting every thing I advance, in order 
to ſhew your ſuperior judgment! I ought 
to know my own children . what 
ſhould hinder me?“ 

« Partiality blinds you, Madam. Iam 
impartial, and will endeavour to do my duty 
to all of them,” | | 

* Do you dare to tell me that I am 
partial?“ 

als {| Madam, I dare: I heard ſo be- 
fore I came hitherz but you have ſenſe to 
correct yourſelf, otherwiſe I would not take 
this liberty. When you reflect upon the 
conſequences of letting this appear to the 


children, 
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children, I hope and truſt you will excuſe 
me, and be convinced of my ſincere at- 
tachment to all my pupils.“ 
She flew into a paſſion, and ſaid ſome 
rude things. I was calm, and made no 
reply. She recollected herſelf, grew cooler, 
and ſaid, if ſhe muſt not ſpeak of the faults 
of her children, ſhe muſt get a governeſs 
who knew the reſpect that was due to their 
mother. | 

I bowed—“ Whenever you ceaſe, Ma- 
. if you cannot bear wn my N . 

- '$he left me in anger. 


When we met at dinner, I behaved as 
uſual ; and ſhe recovered herſelf enough to 
treat mie with civility 8 and, beſide, ſhe 
did not wiſh that her huſband ſhould take 
cognizance of the matter, well knowing 
he would decide againſt her, 


Some time after, I made James read be- 


fore bis Parents. 
138 4 1 
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Mr. Ilford took him in 12 arms, praiſed 
and careſſed him. 

« You are very much improved, my 
boy; and are greatly obliged to your 
governeſs.” 

cc Yes, papa, ſo I am, becauſe ſhe loves 
me, and ſpeaks kind words to me; and 
then I ftrive all I can to do better.” 

« There, Madam, do you hear that?“ 

Mrs. Ilford frowned, and looked an- 
-grily at me, 

« What, then,” ſaid her huſband, © are 
you ſorry that your fon is improved? I 
ſuppoſe you are, by your behaviour to 
Mrs. Darnford.— Well, then, Madam, I 
thank you for us both, and am delighted 
that my boy does fo well.” 

I took the children away, and left the 
parents to finiſh the ſcene. | 

Mr. Ilford ſpoke the truth. His wife 
was really diſpleaſed at the improvements 
of thoſe children ſhe did not love. She 

| wanted 
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wanted the others to ſurpaſs them in all 
things; and, though they did well, that 
was not ſufficient. She accuſed me of 
putting, them backward, and the others 
forward. She was unreaſonable and unjuſt, 
She made my duty uneaſy to me; and I 
began to think of leaving her: yet my 
love for the children made me ai q 
to part with them. 

I ſometimes dined with Mr. M—— on 
a Sunday, He was one of - thoſe old» 
faſhioned men who dine early on that 
day, that their ſervants may attend the 
public worſhip: of God, thinking their 
pbedience to his laws the beſt ſecurity for 
thoſe duties they owed to their maſters. 
This ſuited me alſo; for 1 held the ſame 
opinions with him. 

One day, I met Mrs. Langſton there; 
and ſhe was' curious to know how I went 
on with Mrs. Ilford. She thought I ſtaid 
longer than ſhe expected. I told her, I 

| had 
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nad ſome thoughts of leaving her, and en- 
quired whether ſhe knew of 0 * 
more eligible for me. } 

«« Why, yes, I have heard of ſeveral; 
but I do not know whether they will 
ſuit you, There is old Mrs. Batſon wants 
a companion; and there is Mrs. Gumly 
wants a governeſs for her daughters. 1 
will enquire farther, before I recommend 
them to you, child. My maid is very in- 
telligent: ſhe finds out people's characters; 
ſhe knows Mrs. Gumly's ſervant ; ſhe 
ſhall ſift her well ; and I will let you know 
the reſult as ſoon as I can,” 

When Mrs. Langſton was gone, I ſaid 
to Mr, M— I would give ſome» 
thing, Sir, to know your opinion of that 
lady.” 

* Why, Madam, it is not very Aifferens 
from your own: but I find her of as much 
uſe as a newſpaper; ſhe knows every 
body, and every thing. Sometimes I want 
information, 
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information, and ſhe gives it me : how ſhe 
gets it, I know not; but I ſeldom miſs of 
obtaining from her the lights that I want 
relative to names, families, and characters. 
She has ſome good qualities, and has done 
ſervice by her recommendations. She is a 
kind of nomenclator; and I refer to her 


as I do to the Red- book. 
% Do you think ſhe is likely to be of 


any ſervice to me, Sir?“ 
Not unlikely. Come and Has with 
me next Sunday; and you ſhall hear what 
ſhe ſays.” 
In the coutſe of the week following, 
Mrs. Ilford had teazed me almoſt out of 
patience.” She wanted to get rid of me, 1 
but wiſhed the motion to come from me. 
She found that Mr. Ilford had a good 
opinion of me, and was pleaſed with the 
children's improvements. If ſhe diſmiſſed 
me, he would not fail to blame her; but, 
if I defired to leave the - family, . ſhe 
fancied 
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ment She keeps three maid-ſervants, and 
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fancied ſhe could turn the blame upon 


me. The poor woman took more pains 
to do wrong, than it would have colt her 
to do right. | 

£ The next Sunday, I met Mrs. Langſton 


again at Mr, M——'s. After the cuſto- 


mary greetings, ſhe took up the thread of 
her diſcourſe, and run it off till ſne came 
to the end of the clue | 

« Well, my dear, I have been very di- 
ligent in making enquiries upon your 
account, I will begin with Mrs. Batſon. 
She is old, and rich: fo far is very well; 
but then, ſhe is as covetous as Old Elwes. 
She loves nobody but herſelf : yet ſhe 
loves good living, but will not let others 
have their ſhare. She has ſometimes a 
chicken, or a bit of fiſh ; a ſingle ſole, or 
a flat fiſh of any kind; or half a pound 


of ſalmon, or any thing that is nice. Now; 


I will tell you the reſt. of her eſtabliſh- 


wo 
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two men; but the coachman is at board- 
wages; and lives with his family. She 
buys a quarter of mutton every week, and 
has it cut out into pieces as it is wanted; 
ſo they live upon mutton and mutton 
through the year. She has a large ſide- 
board of old-faſhioned plate, which is ſet 
out every day, as if for a feaſt; but it 
ſerves only to put you in mind of good 
_ dinners, and create an appetite, without 
gratifying it, I dined with her one day, to 
meet a relation of us both: there were 
four of us; and I will tell you our dinner. 
At the top, a pair of foles—ſmall ones they 
were too; at the bottom, a whole loin of 
mutton; on one ſide, three ſcollop-ſhells 
of potatoes, beat up with milk; on the 
other, an ordinary rice- pudding. After 
dinner, three bottles were ſet on the table; 
one was Madeira, the ſecond Port, the 
third raiſin-wine, made at home. When 
ſhe is alone with her companion, ſhe 
drinks 
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drinks a pint of Madeira to her own ſhare: 
and the companion drinks two glaſſes of 
raiſin-wine ; which, I dare ſay, is not a bit 


too good.“ 


Mr. M—— laughed Where do you 
get intelligence of all theſe minutie ?” 

“No matter where: I warrant them 
true. I have not done yet. Mrs. Batſon 
has a tolerable piece of ground, for a 
London garden. It is divided into two 
large beds, and a gravel-walk between 
them : one 1s full of cabbages, the other 
of potatoes; the borders are full of pot- 
herbs and onions. There is always either 
a large cabbage, or a diſh of potatoes, at 
her table, to eke out the mutton ; and the 
ſervants are not ſtinted in theſe articles. If 
ſhe leaves any thing of the top diſh, ſhe 
gives it the companion; but ſhe muſt 
not aſk for it,” 


« Enough, enough of Mrs. Batſon !” 
Vor. II. C ſaid 


14 
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ſaid Mr. M—:; © let us hear no more 


of her.” 


« Yes, one trait more, and I have done: 
ſhe expects her eompanion to ſit with her 
all day, and to read her to ſleep at night.” 

« Now I ſay enough, too,” ſaid I, © I 
will not be Mrs. Batſon's companion, I 
cannot bear to have my reſt broken : the 


vexations of the day are ſufficient for me.“ 


« Well, I thought ſo,” ſaid Mrs. Lang- 
ſton. The poor girl that has left her, is 


quite worn out, and ſinking under it. For 


all this ſervice, ſhe gave her thirty guineas 
a year; and ſhe paid for her waſhing out 
of it. 

e have got another character for you, 
as good as Mrs. Batſon.” | 

« Reſerve it, then, till after dinner, 
ſaid Mr. M: © it is ready by my 
watch.” He led us into the dining - par- 
lour, and poſtponed our ſubject till tea- 


time. 


When 
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When we returned into the drawing- 
room, Mr. M—— faid—*& Come, Ma- 
dam, give us your other character; but, 
pray, make it as brief as you can.” 

«© Well, ſo I do always: I love brevity 
as much as any body. Mrs. Gumly is the 
wife of a cheeſemonger ; not one of your 
tip-top folks, but a retail-dealer in butter 
and cheeſe,” 

Mr. M 
dam Brevity !” 

« She had a few hundreds to her 1 
tune, which made her huſband's outſet. 


She had an only brother, who went with a 


laughed —“ Well ſaid, Ma- 


merchant abroad into Spain. He had abi- 
lities for buſineſs; and behaved ſo well, 
that he ſucceeded his maſter, acquired a 
great fortune, died a bachelor, and left it 
to his ſiſter, Mrs. Gumly. There is a 
ſtory told briefly, I hope !” 

00 Vee much ſo, Madam !—Proceed.” 

© This great fortune overwhelmed Mrs. 


C 2 Gumly ; 
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Gumly ; and, as it came by her, ſhe took 
the lead, and the good man, her huſband, 
marched under her command. They diſ- 
poſed of the ſhop immediately, hired a 
houſe at the weſt end of the town, bought 
a villa in the environs, and lived among 
the gentry. This good couple have two 
| ſons, and three daughters. The eldeſt ſon 
is ſent over to Spain, to ſettle his uncle's 
affairs; and with him a very clever young 
man, who underſtands buſineſs of every 
kind. The youth is thrown among men, 
and ſtands a chance to be one. The 
father does not want ſerife, and has judged 
rightly with regard to his ſon. There are 
three tall, gawky girls, whom the mother 
wants to have qualified for the new ſociety 
they are to appear in. The eldeſt is full 
ſixteen years old, ignorant, aukward, and 
vulgar. Mrs. Gumly had thoughts of 
ſending them to ſchool; but the girls 
cried, and begged they might not go. She 
t virmg a was 
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was adviſed to take a gentlewoman into her 
family, to inſtruct the young ladies in all 
the forms of polite life; and ſhe thinks 


this the only knowledge worth acquiring. 


Mrs. Gumly thinks fortune is given people 
in order to enjoy all the cdmforts and con- 
veniencies of life ; and this, ſhe believes, 
conſiſts in fine cloaths, good eating and 
drinking. She keeps an over-plentiful 
table, loaded with dainties of every kind, 
good wines and liquors of all kinds; and 
thinks herſelf honoured, if the neighbour- 
ing gentry will partake of them. She ad- 


mits no tradeſmen's wives into her houſe: 


they mult be born gentry, to be worthy of 


her notice, A perſon of quality tranſports 


her; and ſhe is ready to fall down and 
worſhip titles, pomp, and fortune, The 


huſband inſiſts upon being her ſteward, 
and keeping an account of their income 
and expences. By this prudent conduct, 


he will hinder her from out-running their 


C3 fortune: 
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fortune: but ſne gives dinners and ſuppers 


continually ; and there are always people 
ready to run after her, and to flatter her 
vanity. She wants a perſon, as I have 
told you, to educate the young ladies, her 
daughters. Now, my good Mrs. Darn- 
ford, what think you of this office ? I be- 
lieve I have intereſt ſufficient to introduce 
you, and get you accepted. You would 
live a life of eaſe and plenty; and, I be- 
lieve, ſhe would be eaſily ſatisfied.” 

« T confeſs, Madam, that theſe advan- 
tages have no temptations for me. I wiſh 
the lady I am to ſerve, to be a judge of the 
duties of my office, and an eye-witneſs of 
the manner in which they are diſcharged, 
Ignorant people neither praiſe nor blame 
in the right place: it gives one neither 
credit nor ſatisfaction to ſerve them.“ 

« Give me leave to ſay, you are very 
difficult, Madam. There are many people 


would catch at this laſt offer, You might 
do 
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do as you pleaſed ; and, by a little addreſs, 
you might govern the whole family of 
Gumly.“ | 

% To thoſe who wiſh to make advan- 
tage of the vanities and follies of others, 
ſuch a ſituation might be deſirable ; but J 
could not excuſe myſelf for uſing ſuch 
means of advancement.” ' 

« You are too ſcrupulous. Half the 
world live by the vanities, follies, and arti- 
ficial wants, of others.” 

«© That is true, indeed,“ ſaid Mr. 
M——, Mrs. Langſton ſpeaks like 
an Oracle.“ 

* Would you, Sir, adviſe me to purſue 
this kind of conduct ?” 

Not if you mean to lay your ſins at 
my door : I have enough of my own to 


anſwer for. Don't ſay, I adviſed you to 
act thus.“ 


* Then, I am anſwered, I have a good 
mind to lay before you a propoſal that has 
C 4 been 
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been made to me' lately ; which I have a 
greater inclination towards than any of 
thoſe you have heard.” : 

„Come, tell us, then: I like to ſee the 
workings of your own honeſt mind.“ 

«* I am invited to open a ſchool in a 
ſmall country town, or perhaps in a vil 
lage near it, where ſuch a thing' is much 
wanted.“ ; 
I do not conſent,” ſaid Mr. M—, 
“ to your running any hazard, Keep to- 
gether the money you have got, and try to 
increaſe it.“ | | | | 

« ] think,” ſaid Mrs. Langſton, * it 
would be deſcending too. much. Surely, 
your preſent is a much genteeler employ- 
ment.” © 

J had rather enjoy the comforts of 


life, than the vanities. I am tired of your 


genteel people : and think, by deſcending 
a ſtep lower, I ſhall keep better company; 
that is, more rational people, who will be 


more 
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more likely to do me juſtice. I have had 
no ſociety, no communication of mind to 
mind, fince I came laſt to London. 

« Lady Haughton was too proud to 


converſe with me : her children ſcoffed at 
and ridiculed me. Mr. Ilford I muſt not 
converſe with, leſt his wife ſhould be angry 
with me for loving his children. Mrs. 
Ilford diſlikes me, becauſe I am not par- 
tial, like herſelf. Mrs, Langſton has given 
me ſuch information as is equal to an 
actual trial of the two families ſhe has 
deſcribed, I am very much obliged to 
her, as much as if I had made the ex- 


periment. 


read Shenſtone's School. miſtreſs 
lately, and thought I could be contented 
to be like the good dame he deſcribes : 
ſurely, it is better than to be a ſlave to the 
humours and follies of thoſe in higher life. 
1 never was ambitious, and am now ſick of 
C 5 the 
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the. gaudy. vanities and luxuries which are 


coveted by the many.“ 


i « I honour your virtues; but I think 
you are too humble. You are too young 
to give up the world as yet; try it a little 
longer ; perhaps it may have ſome good in 
ſtore for you, to make amends for the 


paſt,” 


« Aye, FROM my dear,” ſaid Mrs. Lang- 


ſton; © wait a little longer, before you give 
up the town and the world, as Mr. M— 


ſays. I will look farther, and try what J 
can do for you.” 

cc J thank you, Madam: I am much 
obliged for your endeavours to ſerve me; 
and I will wait till I hear what your en- 


quiries will produce.” 


Thus far my journal goes. The reſt of 
. our converſation, I fuppoſe, was common, 
and unintereſting, 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. Langſton was ſhrewd and pene- 
trating. She had a knack at painting 
characters, and gave a perfect idea of the 
perſons ſhe deſcribed. She knew a good 
deal of the world, and was too compliable 
with the ways of it: but ſhe had ſome 
good qualities; and, where ſhe liked, ſhe 
was ſincere : ſhe was as ſevere to thoſe ſhe 
diſliked, and they were the greater part of 
the world. 


Mrs. Ilford ſhewed her bad temper more 
and more: but I reſolved to wait till 1 
ſhould hear from Mrs. Langſton; and, if 
ſhe gave me no hope of a more eligible 
ſituation, to try what the country would 
do for me; and this was always my fa- 
vourite ſcheme, 

In a few days, I received a billet from 
Mrs. Langſton, as follows — 


* 


C 6 cc DraR 
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DEAR MADAM, 


« Lapy Mary Cormack drinks tea 
with me next Thurſday. I defire you will 
meet her. She wants a governeſs for her 
two nieces, of whom T ſhall ſoon know 
more. She is ſaid to be proud and ſtately, MY 
but has ſome good qualities. She is ge- 
nerous to indigent gentry, but has no cha- q 
rity for plebeians. She has heard a good | 1 
.report of you, and 1s defirous to know f 
you. Pray, do not ſeal up your lips before 
you come; but ſpeak, that ſhe may cee 
you, as one of the philoſophers faid: I © 
forget his name. Believe me always 1 


« Your ſincere friend and ſervant, 


C E, LancsToN.” 


TU 


Mrs. Ilford now began to play the ty- 
rant: ſhe teazed me inceſſantly ; ſhe ſcru- 
-pled my going to Mrs. Langſton's for an 
| hour 
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hour or two. I told her, ſhe muſt look 


out for another governeſs, for that my 
patience was exhauſted. 

She was ſurprized at my ſincerĩty.— 
« You reckon yourſelf well-bred, Ma- 
dam: you give me ſuch proofs as I did 
not expect.” 

« J am ſorry, Madam, to be obliged to 
ſpeak ſo plainly. It is painful to me to 
fay diſagreeable things; therefore I cannor 
contend with thoſe to whom it gives plea- 
fure.” 


Meaning me, I ſuppoſe ?—More 


proofs of your good-breeding!” 
* Good-breeding muſt give way to 
truth, Madam. I wiſh you may meet 
with a perſon endowed with many more 
requiſites than I poſſeſs, and that your 
treatment may equal her merit; and then 
you may be happy together. Adieu, Ma- 
dam: I am going to Mrs. Langſton's, and 
| will 
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will come back as ſoon as I can conye- 


niently.“ 


I curtſied to her, and left the room. 


Lady Mary was all, and more than all, 
1 had heard. She uttered her opinions 
freely, and wondered that people could be 
found that differed from them, She 
thought kings ſhould be under no con- 
troul, and ſubjects were born to ſubmit to 


every tax and oppreſſion that could be 
laid upon them. In like manner, this fine 
doctrine was to deſcend, in gradation, to 
all the different ranks and degrees; every 
different one was to be kept within certain 
limits, which they were not to paſs on any 
account. The nobility were a kind of 
demi- gods, who were to be worſhipped by 


all the inferior ranks: the gentry to exert 


their ſuperiority. over their inferiors. 
Tradeſmen were to be kept at an awful 


diſtance, Mechanics and ſervants were 
uſeful 
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uſeful in their places; which, in her ſyſtem, 
were but little above the quadrupeds of 
the earth. The oreateſt crime, in her eſti- 
mation, was for the nobility and gentry to 
2 intermarry with thoſe of the lower orders; 
and ſhe did not think even wealth a ſuffi- 


cient excuſe for ſuch degradation. She 


thought the common people were either 
| rogues, cheats, or fools; and actually ſaid, 
Z that ſervants in general were without com- 
mon ſenſe, | 
Mrs. Langſton caſt many arch looks at 
me, and made ſigns for me to reply. 


— 


4 Lady Mary applied herſelf to me, and 
ſeemed to expect my aſſent to all that ſhe 
had ſaid. 
| cc Come,” ſaid Mrs. Langſton, © let us 
hear your opinion; I gueſs that it is not 
the ſame as Lady Mary's, and therefore 

you are backward to declare it,” 
*« You gueſs truly, Madam,” faid I: 
“but I do not wiſh to obtrude my opi- 
nions 
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nions in contradiction to her ladyſhip's; I 
am content to wear them in my own 
boſom.” 


| « Oh, but I expect you to anſwer me,” 
faid Lady Mary: „for I think all the re- 
gulation, and the conduct, and the pro- 
priety of life, depend vpon obſerving 
theſe ſubordinations; and, therefore, I 
ſhould like to hear . can be ſaid 
againſt them.“ 


« do not preſume to ſpeak againſt 


them,” ſaid I; © but T ſhould wiſh to pre- 
ſerve a diſtinction that is ſuperior to them. 
Degrees of ſubordination are neceſſary; 1 


took upon them as ſuch : but there are 


degrees of merit in every one of theſe, 
that are ſuperior to every temporary 
diſtinction, The gifts of God are im- 
partial and univerſal. Beauty, ſtrength, 


underſtanding, every endowment that is 


truly valuable and reſpectable, are diſ- 
m equally to all ranks and degrees of 
men. 
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men. Merit is not limited to any ſet of 
people, but is to be found every where. 
When I conſider theſe truths, I learn to 
love and reſpect my fellow-creatures; not 
according to their birth, fortune, or ſtation 
in life, but according to their degree of 
virtue and merit. There is a gentry, and 
a nobility, of God Almighty's making; 
and to them I bow down, and confeſs my 
inferiority: while to the temporary diſ- 
tinctions of men I pay only the external 
marks of reſpect, for the firſt I reſerve 
the homage of my heart. It is not ovr 
virtue that gives us theſe temporary diſ- 
tinctions; it is not our fault to be without 
them: they ſerve, however, as a criterion 
of the hearts of thoſe who poſſeſs them; 
L and prove whether they are worthy of 
1 them, by the uſe they make of them to- 
wards thoſe above and below them; and 
3 they are accountable for them both to God 
and to men. 


« We 
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We have got a philoſopher, Mrs, 
Langſton. She ſpeaks well, and there ts 


\ ſomething in what ſhe fays; but nothing 
that can ſet aſide the diſtinctions of ho- 
nour and gentility, and regulation and 
propriety.” 

« I do not wiſh, Madam, to ſet them 
. aſide; I only wiſh people to make a right 
uſe of them, and not to eſtimate them 
above their value.” 
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« Education makes the great diſtinc- 


tion: I hope you give that it's juft 
value?” 


« I do, Madam: vi here I make a 
great diſtinction between external and or- 
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namental accompliſhments, and internal 4 
- qualities, which may be called the educa- 
tion of the mind. The firſt are by no 
means to be neglected; but to the ſecond |! 
the chief attention ſhould be paid.” 1 
« You ſeem to ſet but little value upon 
the firſt; which ſhews the difference. be- 
tween 
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tween people of birth and breeding, and 
their inferiors.” 

« There your ladyſhip is right. Theſe, 
indeed, are the chief diſtinctions: for hu- 
man creatures are made of the ſame mate- 
rials; they come all alike from the hand 
of the Creator, and are formed to manners 
and characters, by the various methods of 
education, and the examples of thoſe with 
whom they live.” 


« So, Madam, you are, then, a leveller! 
All human creatures are equal, in your 
eſtimation ?* 

« I believe they are ſo in the ſight of 
God; and I believe what his word ſays 
concerning them.” 

ce Pray, do you think there is any dif- 
ference in the breed of horſes and dogs ? 
or, do you think they are all naturally 
equal 42 

“ I think there zs a difference; and I 


wiſh people in general were as attentive to 


the' 
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the breeding of the human race, as they 
are to dogs and horſes.” 

Lou allow there is a difference: why 
not in the human ſpecies?” ; 
If the ſame attention was given to 
the human race, it might have ſome, but, 


I ſhould think, not equal, effect. Much 


might be ſaid upon this ſubject: I am not 
equal to the diſcuſſion of it. I will only 


aſk your ladyſhip, whether you have not 
ſeen as many beautiful perſons in the lower 
degrees of life, as in the higheſt? and, vice 
verſa, as ordinary and ugly perſons among 
the quality and gentry, as among the pea- 
ſantry of the land * 

In particular caſes, I have; but not 
generally.” 

« That is fairly anſwered. Perhaps 
your ladyſhip may not have extended your 
obſervations ſufficiently to decide this point; 
they may have been confined to thoſe of 


your own rank 1 in life.” 


ec 6 
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. «« Perhaps I may not. But 1 think it is 
beſt for people of quality to believe that it 
is ſo, for many reaſons; particularly, that 
young people may not marry with their 
inferiors.” 

„That is a reaſon of the firſt mag- 
nitude !”” 

Mrs. Langſton and I both ſiniled, and 
looked at each other. 
* You ſmile,” ſaid Lady Mary, « You 

think it of no conſequence?” 
« To particular families it certainly is, 


but not to the public,” 


Very well, Madam. I ſhould think 
it likely, that a perſon who held your opi- 


nions, might connive at a connection of 
\ this kind,” | 
For myſelf, Madam, I can anſwer. I 
ſhould be extremely concerned at a clan- 
deſtine marriage in a family I was engaged 
m; and I ſhould do every thing in ay 
Power to prevent it.“ 


Mrs. 


| 
| 
| 
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Mrs. Langſton ſaid—** I dare ſay you 
would: I think I can anſwer for your ho- 
nour and fidelity.” | 

* Your opinions, however, I can by no 
means approve, They are ſuch as have a 
tendency to overthrow thoſe diſtinctions, 
that I conſider as the baſis of ſociety; and 
your pupils might imbibe them.” 

« I ſhould think it my duty to lead 
them to aſpire to ſuch virtues and princi- 
ples, as ſhould give them a real, and not 


an ideal, ſuperiority.” 


« I ſhould chuſe they ſhould have 
both : that they ſhould ſupport that pride 


of birth that becomes their ſtation; and 


that honour, dignity, and propriety, ſhould |? 
regulate their actions.“ ] 
« I apprehend they are not inconſiſtent | 1 
with the principles I avow.” 
« In my opinion, they are. I do not F 
want my children to think every body l 
their equals, nor to put themſelves upon a : 
level | 
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level with them. No, Mrs. Darnford, - 
you ſhall not have the care of them!” 

« As your ladyſhip pleaſes. I do not 
wiſh it, unleſs you can approve of my prin- 
ciples; which I can never deny, nor be 
albamed of,” | 


« Very well, you may keep them to 


yourſelf: they will do for the lower kind 


of people; I dare ſay they will approve 
them.“ 


ce T hope ſo, Madam; for them I will 


- reſerve them.“ 


« Upon my word, Madam, Mrs. Darn- 
ford has not done herſelf juſtice; ſhe is 
qualified in all reſpects for the office ſhe 
undertakes. Your ladyſhip defired her to 
ſpeak upon this ſubje&,” 

« Very true, Mrs. Langſton; and ſhe 
has ſhewn me her opinions. I am, indeed, 
obliged to her: I ought not to be of- 
fended.” 

« I certainly could not mean to offend 

your 
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your ladyſhip: I only anſwered your ſen- 
timents, as defired. I could have ſaid much 
more, and expreſſed myſelf more ſtrongly 
and deciſively,” = 

„ Could you, indeed ?—All is over 
with me; ſo you may now ſay what you 
pleaſe, and I will not be offended.” 
Mrs. Langſton faid—* 1 wiſh to hear 
ſome of your ſtronger arguments.” 


« I will only mention one or two, and Mi 
them briefly. —_ | = 

«© When we conſider the infinite diſ- F 
tance between the Creator and any of his | 
creatures; and that he deigns to preſerve, 
protect, and provide for them all; we con- 
ceive that no human creature can be de- 


| graded by an intercourſe of humanity, and 


even friendſhip and affection with the 
loweſt of his fellow- creatures; becauſe no ö 
inequality, between man: and man, will 
bear any degree of compariſon with that 
of the creature with it's Creator. 
? « That 
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& That cannot be denied, ſaid Mrs. 
Langſton. 
Lady Mary was ſilent. 
ce Nothing can do ſo much honour to a 


creature, as to reſemble it's Creator in 


ſuch of his attributes as are imitable. 
When we raiſe and cheriſh our fellow- 
creatures, we moſt reſemble our Creator.“ 

« J agree to that, with all my heart and 
ſoul,” ſaid Mrs. Langſton. 

« So do J, in a degree,” ſaid Lady 
Mary. «I would contribute to the ſupport 
of the loweſt creatures, but I would not 
make them my companions.” 


« Not generally, Madam; no more 
would J: but, among thoſe whom we call 


the loweſt human creatures, there may be 
many whom 7 ſhould not diſdain to make my 
companions for their benefit and ſervice.” 

* I would give them my money, but 


not my company!” ſaid Lady Mary, diſ- 
dainfully, 


Vol. II. D cr Now, 
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% Now, Madam, I muſt beg your pa- 
tience, while I affirm, that the Greateſt 
Perſonage that ever honoured this world 
with his preſence, choſe his friends and 
followers out of this order of people.“ 

„Who could that be?“ ſai Lady 

Mrs. Langſton looked, as if ſurprized 
at my freedom with her ladyſnip. 

* Surely, I need not name Him !——It 
was HE, who knew. what was in man.” 
[She ſeemed confounded. ] © He choſe his 
Twelve Apoſtles from among them; and 
thoſe who ſucceded the Apoſtles, thoſe who 
_ . propagated the Goſpel, and it's doctrines, 
were plain, illiterate men, The rich and 6 
noble were paſſed by; and integrity of 1 
heart and manners were the qualities that 
were choſen in preference, to be the In- 1 
ſtruments, in the hand of Heaven, to ac q 
compliſh this great work, Their MasTzs | I 


told _ that © God had choſen the fool i6 
ehing ö 
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things of this world, to confound the wiſe.” | 
He enjoined humility and benevolence, as 
the characteriſtics of his religion, and en- 
forced them by his own life and practice. 
I could recite many inſtances, very ſevere 
upon the rich, and the proud; but I for- 
bear them, and only juſt mark the outline, 


and leave the reſt to the memory and re- 
flection of my hearers. I have done.” 
Lady Mary was ſilent ſome minutes. 
At length, ſhe ſpoke “ Now, you have 
laid a heavy hand upon me, Mrs. Darn- 
ford: I feel it as much, or, perhaps, more, 
1 than J ſhould have done from the pulpit; 
indeed, I feel it too much to reply to it. 


But, though what you have ſaid is indiſ- 
4 putably true, we are too much the ſlaves 
| \ of cuſtom, to obey in practice what we 
„ 4 acknowledge in theory.“ 

* 1 * Now, 1 acknowledge, in my turn, 


your ladyſhip's ingenuouſneſs; and, in re- 
ply, I preſume to ſay, that the practice of 
; D 2 all 
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all the Chriſtian duties and virtues is con- 
ſiſtent with the higheſt accompliſhments 
which human nature can attain, I pre- 


ſume, alſo, that your ladyſhip would not 


wiſh that your children ſhould reach them, 
at the expence of their Chriſtian hopes and 


expectations.“ 


ce You judge me fairly, and truly; and 


yet, you have made me unſatisfied with 


you, and with myſelf, I find you too wiſe 


for me; we ſhould not do well together. 
Jam uſed to have people about me that 
ſubmit implicitly to all my opinions and 


directions. I ſhould be lowered in my own 
eyes, and in thoſe of my young people. I 
ſhall, however, reflect upon all you have 
ſaid, and I hope I ſhall be the better 
for it.“ 

c Now, I truſt, you are eome fairly to 
a compromiſe,” ſaid Mrs. Langſton ; © and 
you will, at laſt, part with a good opinion 
of cach other.” Ta 


G« I have 
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& have a very high one of your friend,” 
faid Lady Mary; and I wiſh her ſucceſs 
in life may be equal to her merits.” 


Mrs. Langſton complimented Lady 
Mary on ner ingenuouſnes. We rell into 


converſation upon general ſubjects, and 

parted upon better terms than we met. 
Mrs. Langſton blamed me for ſpeaking 
ſo freely; and ſaid, there was no occaſion 
to declare my principles. I anſwered— 
That, as I never deceived any body, I 
thought it right that we ſnould underſtand 
each other before we came together; 
which was much better than that we ſhould 
diſcover diſagreeable things afterwards, 
and part in diſguſt and dill ke — That 
Lady Mary began with me in fo high a 
tone of pride and inſolence, that I could 
not but reply; if J had not, ſhe would 
have thought me of a baſe and abject dif- 
poſition —That I ſhould have dared to 
ſpeak ſuch truths as theſe before people 
D 3 of 
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of the higheſt rank; and to ſay, with Da- 
Vid Till ſpeak of thy teſtinonies before 
kings, and will not be aſhamed.” | 

« like your notions, I like your prin- 
Alptce, bur I ceuld wim yuu to comply 
with the prejudices of people in upper 
| life: let them pay for 8. they well 


deſerve i . 


1 That, Wen is a Mist upon which 
I cannot agree with you. I cannot take 
| advantage of their vanities and follies; I 
leave that to others that can.” 
„ But, then, you muſt not aſſociate 
with the better ſort of people. 

« Yes, I will, I will go a ſtep or two 
Jower, to find a better ſort of people.” 


| Ob, fie upon your wit! I ſee you are 
| incorrigible. Well, you muſt do as you Fi 
i t ; but my good wiſhes will follow 
| * 3 
| I took leave of Mrs. Langſton, and re- 4 
turned to Mr. Ilford's. IJ 
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; The family had ſupped, and were re- 
tired to their apartments. The ſervant 
who attended the children followed me 
into my chamber. She told me, that her 
maſter and miſtreſs had had words to- 
gether, and it was about me; that Wil- 
liam heard his maſter ſay—* You will 
never get ſuch another: I infiſt, that you 
| ſhall aſk her to ſtay, and that you treat her 
as ſhe deſerves.” My miftreſs cried ſadly, 
and went up ſtairs, to avoid ſeeing you, 
Madam; and I heard high words between 


them afterwards,” 

te Is this known to all the family?“ 

“% No, Madam; only to Mrs, Nelſon, 
Mr. William, and me.” 

«© Then, pray, let it 20 no farther. I 
= am determined to leave the family ſoon. I 
could not bear that the principals ſhould 

“differ upon my account.“ 

* As to that,” ſaid the girl, © my miſ- 
treſs will always find ſomething to make 
| D 4 her 
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her uneaſy: ſhe is never long pleaſed 


with any body.” 


« I am ſorry to hear you ſay ſo. It be- 


comes you to conceal the faults of thoſe 


whoſe bread you eat, and not to expoſe 
them. Nobody is perfect. Perhaps, Mrs. 
Ilford is more to be pitied than blamed.” 

I fent the ſervant away, and went te 


my reſt. 


The next day, there was an altercation 
between Mr. and Mrs. Ilford, and myſelf. 
Mr. Ilford blamed his wife, in ſevere 
terms, for her behaviour to me, and to 
every one before in my office, She was 
humbled, and ſeemed conſcious of her 
fault. I faid every thing that could excuſe 
her to her huſband. He urged me to ſtay; 
but my reſolution was fixed, and I told 
him ſo, Would I ftay till they could get 
another perſon ? 1 could not promiſe that ; 


I might be engaged within that time: but 
: 1 would enquire for them, and let them 


know, 
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know, as ſoon as I ſhould fix the time of 
my leaving London; for I intended to 


ſettle in the country. 

After Mr. Ilford left us, Mrs. Ilford 
thanked me for excuſing her to her huſ- 
band. She owned, and lamented, her un- 
happy temper;- and ſaid, ſhe ſhovld be 
ſorry to part with me, I pitied her moſt 
truly; and ſaid, I hoped, as ſhe was con- 
vinced of her error, ſhe would endeavour 
to correct it; and that my ſucceſſor might 
find the good effects of it. 

I dined at Mr. M——'s on the fol- 
lowing Sunday. He and Mrs. Langſton 
were never tired of laughing, and rally- 
ing me on my interview with Lady Mary 
cormack. | 

« After all,” ſaid Mr. M, “ be- 
liere we muſt make our friend wear the 
breeches, and get her ordained; for ſhe 
preaches to a miracle; and ſhe would ſoon 
be followed, and become popular.” 

D 5 Now, 
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% Now, I muſt differ from you in opi-, 
nion,“ ſaid Mrs, Langſton, © Her doc- 
trine is too humiliating to become po- 
pular : ſhe ſhould offer ſomething as a ſub- 
ſtitute for virtue, which requires too many 
ſacrifices and labours; and hold out an 
iofallible key, that will open a ſhort way to 
heaven, without taking any pains for them- 
ſelves. This is the way to be popular.” 
I give up all the honours you offer 
me,” ſaid I: „ I will no more preach, 
reaſon, or remonſtrate, either to nobility or 
gentry. I am going to become a country 
ſchool-miſtreſs; and I ſhall be fully em- 
ployed in diſcharging the duties of that 
office.” 

They aſked me, Aden I nals of 
leaving London. I ſaid, very ſoon, but 
I had not yet fixed the time. i 

Mrs. Langſton ſaid—<* You muft not 
go into the country till your charming 
month of May invites you. Leave Mrs. 

Ilford 
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ford and her children; come and ſpend: 
the remainder of your winter with me, who 
know how to value your company.” 


1 thanked Mrs. Langſton for her very 


kind invitation. Mr. M approved it: 
and ſaid, he wiſhed I might meet with 
ſomething better within that time; for 
he did not heartily agree to my preſent. 
ſcheme, and yet he could not heartily 
oppoſe it. 

Mrs, Langſton aid, ſhe had that in her 
eye, and ſhould. not loſe ſight of it. 

I thanked my good friends for their 
folicitude for my happineſs ; but, in my 
heart, I embraced my own little rural 
ſcheme. I thought of a cottage upon a 
green; a few ftraggling houſes in view; 
the pariſh-church at half a mile diſtance; 
a number of ſweet children around me; 
a little maid, and a little dog, to at- 
tend and guard me; a rude paling round. 
my houſe ; a bit of garden, that I could 

D 6 eultivate 
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cultivate myſelf; and a thouſand other 


comforts and conveniencies. I thought of 
it all the day, and I dreamed of it in 
the night. 


rs. Langſton made enquiry. She heard 
of a young woman, lately teacher at a 


 boarding-ſchool, and diſmiſſed to make 


room for another perſon related to the 


principals. She recommended her to ſuc- 


ceed me at Mr. Ilford's. I privately ad- 
viſed him to put Maſter James to a good 
ſchool ; which he did directly. The chit» 
dren wept at parting with me. The pa- 
rents behaved with politeneſs; and Mr, 


Ilford paid me more than was due to me. 


I left them, and went to Mrs. Lang+ 
ſton's, where I ſpent a month idly, but 
not unpleaſantly. 

During this time, I called on my ſiſter 
frequently. She received me coldly; and 
upbraided me with my weakneſs, in giving 
UP wy ſettlement, I told her, that I acted 

according 
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according to what I thought my duty ; 
and, was I again in the ſame ſituation, I 
ſhould probably do the ſame. She faid, 
that was defending my folly by obſtinacy, 
and I deſerved all that ſhould follow. 

" I wiſhed to find a friend in a ſiſter; but 
I ſought in vain. I informed her of my 
intention to open a ſchool in the country. 
She coldly wiſhed me good ſucceſs. She 
had four fine children; two of each ſex : 
my heart yearned towards them ; but they 
were not permitted to be acquainted with 
me. It gave me pain to be ſo received; 
and, at length, I gave over calling on them. 
1 wrote to Mrs. Moyle, defiring her to 
let her friend know, that I ſhould ſoon 
come into the country ; and that I in- 
tended to open a ſchool, as ſhe had ad- 
viſed, and I would be with her next month. 
Mrs. Langſton was a ſmart little woman, 
turned of fifty, very active and alert. She 
lived i in Clarges Street, Piccadilly. She 
had 
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had a key to the Green Park, in which ſhe 
walked every day when the weather would. 


1 permit. 

She uſed to walk till ſhe was tired, and 
| then ſit down upon a bench, and obſerve 
1 all the people that paſſed, as in review, be- 
| fore her. She would give me the hiſtory 
1 of moſt of them; and never ſeemed ſoa. 
| happy as when ſhe was thus engaged. 

[| There was a good deal of acuteneſs in; 
l | her remarks, but they were chiefly on the 
left-handed fide : I took the liberty to tell 
her ſo. She laughed, and ſaid, thoſe were 
| the leaſt miſtaken who remarked upon what 
| * was wrong; for that moſt of the apparent 
good qualities were put on to anſwer pur- 
poſes. to themſelves, and to deceive others. 
« Then, Madam, I wiſh to be deceived: 


— — X — —— > 
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as long as I live.” 

If c Pho, ſho Tou are not deceived : 
you only fancy ſo. You can ſee as clearly |? 

as I do, I was pleaſed to ſee you take 
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down that ſaucy woman of quality ; only, 
for your own ſake, I wiſhed you could 


have condeſcended to flatter her vanity : 
you might have lived in affluence ; and 


you and I might ſtill have laughed in our 
ſleeve. Oh! but you have ſcruples about 
it! — Well, “I will laugh where I muſt,” 
as Pope ſays ; and you may look grave, if 
you pleaſe,” S2 
« But Pope ſays likewiſe, that we 
ſhould © be candid where we can.” 
e Well, ſo I am, ſometimes, where I 


-cannot help it,” 


I ſhook my head : ſhe laughed at me. 
More company came forward : ſhe began 
a new hiſtory, which laſted till a new ſub- 
ject came up to us. 


Mrs. Langſton was too familiar with her 


ſervants, Though I contend for the na- 
_ tural equality of human creatures, I do 


not hold it wiſe to do this: we expoſe 


to them all our weakneſſes; and they 


either 
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CY 


either ridicule, or take unfair advantages 


of them. We ought to be gentle and kind 


fo them ; but it is ſeldom that we can 


make them our confidants with prudence 


and ſafety. 

Mrs, Langſton's motive of confidence 
was an inſatiable curioſity: her ſervants 
were her ſpies; they were daily picking up 
ſtories of their neighbours ; their miſtreſs 
gave too much attention to them, and 


thus was ſupplied with intelligence. 


She kept two maids, and one man- 
fervant, or rather boy, and uſed to talk to 
him all the time he waited at dinner and 
ſupper. My eye reproved her, I ſuppoſe 
for ſhe replied to it's remarks. 

«© I can manage boys,“ ſhe ſaid : “ but 
men are ſtubborn things; I will have none 


of them.” 


Do you not put yourſelf in the power 
of this boy's tongue?“ ſaid I: * may he 
not 
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not report to others what he tells to you ? 
Boys are not naturally diſcreet, Madam.“ 

cc. A fiddleſtick! I can keep him in 
order well enough: he finds a good miſ- 
treſs of me, and will not get a better 
eaſily, The rogue knows when he is well, 
I warrant you. I do not expect my ſer- 
vants to have a diſintereſted attachment to 
me: it is all cant and nonſenſe. I feed 
them well, and pay them well; and they 
ſerve me well, in return. I ſeldom change: 
my maids all marry away; and, if my 
boys behave well, I put them to a trade 
when. they grow to be men, This is my 
method ; and I have not found any reaſon 
to repent it.“ 

We walked conſtantly in the Park every 
morning. We ſaw company in the after- 
noon. There was another ſource of in- 
telligence : people knew Mrs. Langſton's 
turn, and they brought her freſh ſupplies 
frequently, She read the daily papers, 
and 
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and commented upon them: they were het 
ſtudy, and ſhe exerciſed her faculties in 
remarking upon them. On Sundays, ſhe 
went to church in the. morning, and ſent 
ber ſervants in the afternoon. She dined 
at Mr. Ms, and returned home to 
ſupper. Once a month, ſhe hired a coach, 
and returned all her vifits. This was her 
manner of life, which ſhe ſeldom altered or 
varied. | 
One day, as we were ſitting on a bench 
in the Green Park, Lord A paſſed by 
us. He cavght a glimpſe of me; he 
turned. his head, and looked again, He 
ſoon came back; he ſtared rudely at me; 
then looked at my companion, and agaia 
walked away. 
„„ That is Lord A—,“ ſaid Mrs 
Langſton, * Oh, you know him, I per- 
ccive !” 
I was confuſed and uneaſy. I dreaded 
her curioſity, and her ſarcaſtic turn. 


4 Yes, 
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© Yes, Madam, I know him too well: 


he was my huſband's companion, and 
called himſelf his friend ; but he led him 
into expences, and bad company, and was 


one of the cauſes of his ruin. Let me re- 


turn home: the ſight of him gives me 
painful reflections.” 

Lou ought to look hin out of coun- 
tenance, and not he you. Sit a little 
longer : I will go with you preſently.” 

Two genteel men paſſed by us, in 
earneſt converſation, As they drew near, 
I perceived one of them to be Mr. Wil- 
mot, who was a viſitor to the Framptons, 
at Darnford Hall. 

A ſecond confuſion ſeized on me. I 
held down my head, that I might not be 
known. He paſſed me without notice, 

I told Mrs. Langſton, I was not well, 
and wiſhed to be at home. She roſe, and 
leaned upon my arm. In our way to 
the * Lord A—— paſſed us a third 


time. 


— — — — 
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time. There was a ſmile of contempt 
upon his countenance. I was glad to re- 


tire from his obſervation. We went home 
directly; and, as I entered the houſe, I 


Jaw Lord A- in the ſtreet, walking 


ſlowly. He paſſed the houſe, ſoon after 
we entered the parlour, unnoticed by Mrs. 
Langſton. I foon recovered from my 
ſickneſs, which was entirely owing to my 
confuſion. | 

I reſolved to leave London as ſoon as 
poſſible. I heard not of any ſituation more 
likely. to ſuit me than thoſe I had tried; 
end I refolved to ſee whether the country 
would not render me happier, 

When I dined with Mr. M—— the 


Sunday following, I declared my reſo- 


lution to leave London in the courſe of 
the week. 

He gave me his kind advice, and pa- 
ternal admonitions—** Do not hazard your 
little pittance in any great undertaking. 

| Do 
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Do not take a ſhare of any other perſon's 
ſchool : partnerſhips are dangerous, unleſs 
you are perfectly acquainted with the tem- 
per and qualities of the perſon you engage 
with, Hire a lodging ready-furniſhed : 
let it be a genteel one; that may give you 
ſome credit. Aſk a handſome price, ſuch 
as may pay you for your trouble. You 
ſhall not keep a dame's ſchool, like Shen- 
ſtone's, though you uſe the poetical licence 
in deſcribing it ; but ſuch as may induce 
the principal people in the place to ſend 
you their children, Let me know how 
you go on, as often as may be conve- 
nient; and my beſt wiſhes and ſervices 


will always attend you.“ 
Mrs. Langſton ſhewed concern at the 


thoughts of loſing my company, and 


invited me to viſit her in my winter 

vacation, | | 
I thanked them for the good offices I 
kad received from them both, and pro- 
miſled 
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miſed to acquaint them with my good or 


| ill fortune. 5 


1 called on my ſiſter, and bade her 
adieu; on Miſs Beliza Haughton; on 
Mrs. Ilford. T his laſt regretted my de- 


| Parture, and wiſhed me to return to 


her. I was convinced that her temper 
was unalterable, and feared it might ſpoil 
my own. MI 
: A friend of mine wrote the following 
diſtich on this ſubject— 


© & The ſullen gives you pain; the angry ſmart ; 
„ But, tis the teazer, only, breaks the heart.“ 


1 reſolved to keep mine whole, and to 
promote the peace of others. 


"3 ſent Mrs. Langſton' s ſervant to take 


2 place for me in the coach. The evening 


before, I felt, for the firſt time, a kind of 
pony diſtreſs, at going by myſelf to the 


inn, and to ſleep there alone. Imagination 


OS called 
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called up a thouſand terrors, and ſer them 
in battle array before me. 

I called on Reaſon to ſupport me, and to 
vanquiſh theſe ideal enemies Was I not 
in England, in London, whither ſo many 
people come every day, to do their buſi- 
neſs, upon which their livelihood de- 
pended! This fear was a weakneſs that 
muſt be conquered, ariſing from falſe in- 
dulgencies, and being conſtantly attended 
by others. 

I reſolved to overcome it, and I did, 
The ſame method purſued, will On 
ſucceed | 

I ſlept three hours at the inn; I then 
roſe, and made myſelf ready for the 
coach, I went in it to J-—, and from 


thence, in a ſtage-cart, to Mr. Moyle's, 
where I found myſelf an expected and wel- 
come gueſt, | 
' I ftaid there a week; during which 
time, 
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| daughter, Betſy Moyle : ſhe, Patty Mar- 
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time, Mis. Moyle wrote to her friend, 
Mrs. Sorling, the farmer's wife whom J 
have mentioned. She received an anſwer, 
recommending me to Mrs. Bailey, at the 
White Hart, at W—, 

4 I went there the following week, and 
took lodgings with Mrs. Martin. You 


know all that paſſed there; and I now 


unite the foregoing part of my ſtory with 
your account, which is told very much 
to my advantage. 

I wait to hear from my friend, to hear 
all that has befallen her, and to know how 
much further her curiofity extends, I do 
not refuſe to gratify it, if ſhe deſires it; 


but 1 am impatient to know every cir- 


cumſtance that concerns her. 


When I have read your pacquet, I will 
prepare to anſwer it. I am in hourly ex- 
pectation of that, and my other adopted 


tin 
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tin, and Charlotte Brady, are as my own 


children. . 
With every ſentiment of friendſhip and 
affection, I am, dear Madam, 


Yours faithfully, 


Frances DAarNFORDN, 


Vol. II. 3 LETTER 


— — 
— ——— 
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LETTER VII. 
MRS, STRICTLAND, TO MRS. DARNFORD. 


Cannot write like you, nor make fine 

ſimilies, nor metaphors ; but, in the 
plain and ſimple language of the heart, I 
will ſay, that nothing can be more wel- 
come than your letters to me, 
Oh, my friend! how much have you 
ſuffered ! how ſteadily have you perſevered 
in the path of rectitude and honour, in 
ſpite of allurements on one hand, and diſ- 
couragements on the other Tes, you are 
the heroine; and I am aſhamed to men- 
tion my trials, which ſeem light (though 
I once thought them very heavy) in com- 
pariſon with yours: yet, you deſire to 
know my paſt conduct; and, perhaps, it 
may be neceſſary for me to relate them, in 


order to vindicate myſelf, in your eye, for 
ſpeaking diſreſpectfully of my huſband. 
| You 
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You know that I loſt both my parents 
in my childhood. My guardians were 
men of prudence and ceconomy : they 
ſought for a man of the ſame character, to 
whom they might transfer their charge; 
and thought that, in giving me to ſuch an 
one, they had diſcharged their whole duty. 

They recommended Mr, Striftland to 
me, as a young man of uncommon pru- 
dence and ſobriety ; one who would in- 
creaſe my fortune, while others were 
| ſpending and diſſipating theirs. 

He kept a large farm in his own hands, 
and cultivated his lands to good account. 
He ſtudied agriculture, and made im- 
provements in it beyond any of the far- 
mers who” ſurrounded him. They ridi- 
culed him; but, like the Athenian miſer 
of old, he clapped himſelf, while others 
hiſſed him. 

The idea of a farm did not diſpleaſe me. 
1 admired the poetical deſcriptions of a 

E 2 rural 


- 
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rural lite, and thought the wife of a ſhep- 


herd muſt be a happy creature. 


Mr. Strictland was a healthy, roſy-faced, 
well-looking man ; very. plainly dreſſed ; 
not a trait of the gentleman about him : he 
looked like a decent farmer, dreſſed in his 
Sunday cloaths. There was nothing to at- 
tract, nothing to diſguſt one, 

I had no bias towards any other man: 1 
thought J could like him as well as any 
other lover; and, after J had engaged my- 
ſelf to him, I gave him the preference that 


was due to a huſband. 


His father was a miller, a mealman, 
and a farmer. He acquired a good for- 
tune, and brought his ſon up with his own 
ideas and ſentiments. Knowing his birth 
and education, I ought to have made al- 
lowandts : perhaps, I did not, fo much as I 
ought; if 10, you ſhall be my confeſſor, and 
4s 4m me a penance equal to my offences. 

; I married 
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I married Mr. Strictland without any 
reluctance, and without paſſion: I had 
none of thoſe violent emotions that make 
ſo great a figure in poetry and romance. 
J had a preference towards my huſband, 
and I reſolved to fulfil my duty: I 
aſpired to nothing higher than a ſtate of 
tranquillity, 
Mr. Strictland had ſhewn many indi- 
cations of a mean and ſordid mind during 
the time of his courtſhip to me ; but they 
were either concealed,. or ſmoothed over, 


ſo that T took no notice of them. 


On the evening before my wedding- 
day, as we were drinking our tea at my 
guardian's, Mr. Wotton's, Mr. Strictland 
was called out, and told, bis ſervant de- 
ſired to ſpeak with him. Mr. Wotton 
followed him, and they ſtaid out ſome 
time, Mrs. Wotton ſent the footman to 
tell them their tea would be cold : they 
ſent word, they ſhould drink no more. 


E 3 They 
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1 They went through the hall, and into the 
garden. $2 | 
I heard Mr. Wotton ſay—* I tell you, 
Sir, it is dd ſhabby of you; I do, and 
will reſent it!“ 
l Strictland ſpoke low; and they were 
ſoon out of hearing. 
Mrs. Wotton and J ſat in ſurprize what 
could be the matter. 
They did not come in till the lawyers 
came, and they were called in to ſign the 
| marriage articles. They ſeemed then to 
| 


be friends ; but Mr. Wotton's countenance 

| wore marks of anger, though ſubdued. 
1 I knew not the cauſe of this till ſome 
years afterwards ; but I relate it now, as 
a trait of my huſband's character, that 

| prepares you to expect all that follows. 
Mr. Strictland kept a chaiſe-cart, that 
ſerved to carry his butter, fowls, and pork, 
to the next market-town, one day in the 


week, and carried home articles for the 
1 uſe 
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uſe of the family. It carried ſometimes 
himſelf, and ſometimes his fervant, to 
country markets, with ſamples of corn, 
and other articles of his buſineſs : in ſhort, 
it was of great ſervice to him, both as a 
chaiſe and as a cart. This vehicle he had 
new painted green, and ordered his ſervant 
to bring it to my guardian's houſe, in- 
tending to carry his bride home in it. 
Mr. Wotton expected to have ſeen a new 
and genteel carriage, and was ſhocked at 
the ſight of this family convenience, He 
told Mr. Strictland, it was a ſhame, that a 
man with fifteen hundred a year, and ſe- 
veral thoufands in the funds, who was 
going to marry a girl with near ſix thou- 
ſand pounds in her pocket, ſhould think of 
carrying his wife home in a cart. He was 


very angry, and was not ſoon appeaſed. 
They talked it out in the garden : he made 
Strictland aſhamed of his meanneſs, He 
Pacified him, by ſaying, he waited to ſee 

E 4 the 
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the event of the Bill then before the Houfe 
of Commons, and whether they would lay 
a tax upon the chaiſe-carts; and, as ſoon 
as that was decided, he would buy a chaiſe; 
that, in the mean time, he would keep me 
a ſaddle-horſe. He deſired him to ſay, 
that the cart came for my baggage ; and he 
would hire a poſt-chaiſe to carry me home. 
They had juſt ſettled this point when they 
were called in to ſign the articles, 


The next day, we were married, We 


dined at Mr, Wotton's, and went home in 
the afternoon. It was five and twenty 
miles to Mr. Strictland's houſe ; the roads 
-very indifferent ; my ſpirits depreſſed ; and 
J wept ſeveral times, but concealed it as 
well as I could. 

My huſband's converſation was chiefly 
on his own ſuperlatives. His houſe was 
an old one; and he liked it the better, for 
he hated every thing that was faſhionable. 
The furniture was old, and he preferred it 
K N to 
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to more modern. His father purchaſed 
the eſtate, and the old manſion was thrown 
into the ſcale. It was ſuppoſed, that he 
would pull it down, and build a new one ; 
but, as it was ſtrong, and in good repair, 
he had no ſuch intentions ; for, he believed, 
it would outlaſt two modern-built ones. 
He had an old houſekeeper, who had 
lived with him and his father ever ſince 
the death of his mother: ſhe was an in- 


duſtrious and faithful ſervant, and over- 


looked all the others. He went on, de- 
ſcribing every ſervant, and their offices. 

I found, he kept only two maid-ſervants 
beſide; one of whom was dairy-maid ; the 
other, cook ; and both were houſe-maids 
occaſionally : but I perceived there was 
nobody to wait upon me. 

When I firſt ſaw the houſe, my heart 
ſunk within me : I thought of all the 


haunted houſes I had ever heard or read 


ol—An old brick manſion, with Gothic 


E 5 windows, 
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windows, with ſquare panes diamond-wiſe, 
and plaifter diviſions in the windows; a 
large porch in the center, with a ſeat on 
each ſide, and an iron balcony over it. 

« You are welcome to my houſe !” ſaid 
my huſband ; and ſaluted me ſo that his 
ſervants might have heard him. He then 


gave a loud whiſtle; and a parcel of 


clowns came out, and offered their ſer- 
vices. They were followed by an old wo- 


man with a ſharp pair of eyes, and her 
noſe and chin were like nut- crackers: ſhe 
curtſied, and bade me welcome home. 

« Here, Mrs. Gilſon! I have brought 
home your miſtreſs : do you ſhew her the 
way to her apartment, while I give ſome 


orders to the ſervants.” 
She had a ſmall candle, in a flat candle- 


ſtick, that gave a winking light, to diſ- 
cover a large, gloomy hall, paved with 


black and white marble in ſquares, with 


old oaken wainſcot; and the Twelve Cæſars 
; frowned 
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frowned upon me all around: a large open 
chimney, adorned with carvipgs in wood, 
of frightful groteſque figures, and foliages 
of various kinds. The furniture was ſuit- 
able: large wooden chairs, rudely made; 
and oaken tables at each end. 


I juſt took a curſory view of theſe anti- 
quities, and followed Mrs. Gilſon up the 
great ſtaircaſe, which was good old wain- 


ſcot ; and the ſtairs were rubbed brown, 


and poliſhed highly, ſo that you might 
chance to fall down them, without taking 
great care how you ſtepped. 

When we came to the top, we entered a 
tong gallery, out of which were doors into 
the bed-chambers, which were ſeparated ; 


and every one had a ſmall dreſſing-room 
adjoining—Old-faſhioned beds, almoſt up 


to the cieling, with taſſels of various 


colours. 
Mr. Strictland's apartment was really 
the moſt comfortable-looking room I ſaw. 
- There 


l . ——— ——  - — 
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There was a drefſing-room next it, which, 
I; was. told, was for my uſe. The chairs 
were modern; but there was an old 
toilette- table, with a petticoat of point 
lace; the looking-glaſs in a black Japan 
frame, and boxes of the ſame. _ 

1 adjuſted my hair, and ſet myſelf in 
readineſs to go down, when I heard Mr. 
Strictland's voice upon the ſtairs, calling 
me to ſupper; to my ſurprize, for it was 
not yet eight o'clock. 

1 met him in the gallery, which was full 
of pictures, that looked as if they were 
taken out of Noah's Ark. All together, 
they ſtruck me with a ſenſation of fear, 
though I knew not why, unleſs that they 
looked like the ghoſts of the former in- 
habitants of the venerable manſion ; and I 
feared to be left alone with them. 7 

« Pray, Sir,” ſaid I, © are theſe the 
portraits of your anceſtors ?* 


« No, my dear ; they belonged to the 
| family 
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family of whom my father purchaſed this 
eſtate : they are very ancient-; they ſerve 


to cover the walls as well as any thing 


elſe ; I ſeldom look at them. Come, ſup- 


per waits for you.” 

_ - He led me down ſtairs, and into ai 
common parlour, where the cloth was laid. 
And here a new ſurprize awaited me. 
Five different diſhes were brought in by 
as many ſervants, in order that every one 
might ſtare at his new miſtreſs, while ſhe 
was gazing at the plentiful ſupper. At 
the top, a pair of chickens boiled; at the 
bottom, a great loin of pork; on one ſide, a 
very large plumb-pudding; on the other, a 
diſh of potatoes; and, in the middle, a 
huge buttered apple-pye. 

I ſtared at the ſupper. Mr. Strictland 
laid—© We do not often cook a joint of 
meat for ſupper; but this is wedding-night, 
and I give my ſervants a treat, and I tap 
a hogſhead of beer that is a year old next 

month, 
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month. The chickens are deſigned for 
you, Madam, and I hope you will do them 
juſtice,” 1 

J was not in an eating or a drinking hu. 
mour; yet I affected both. I ſaw that my 
gentleman expected a chearful compliance 
with all his commands. I taſted his Octo- 
ber, and his made wines; and was in a fair 
way to be tipſy, when Mrs. Gilſon came 
in, and offered to attend me to my apart - 
ment. | 

Here ends the hiſtory of my wedding- 
day. 


Mr. Strictland took upon him the naſter | 


from the firſt minute I entered his houſe: 


he never aſked me, whether I choſe to do 


this or that, but he commanded me to do 


ſo or ſo. 


The honey-moon is ſaid to'be generally 


happy; mine was ſpent in fear and trem- 
bling. I feared the houſe, the maſter, and 


every thing around me, 
Mrs. 
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Mrs. Gilſon ſaw my ſituation, and pitied 
me. She gave me the beſt advice, and 
encouraged me to look forward. 

« J ſee, Madam,” ſaid ſhe, © that this 
houſe is not much to your liking. Pray do 
not let my maſter perceive it; he 1s partial 
to his houſe, and proud of it; endeavour 
to like it, and, in time, you will be uſed 
to it. He will be gratified by your com- 
pliance with his humour: he is particular, 
but he has many good qualities, and he 
will improve upon farther acquaintance; 
but he will not bear any kind of oppoſi- 
tion. I have lived with him a long time, 
and he is a good maſter to me, and, in- 
deed, to all his ſervants, and J hope he will 
prove a good huſband.” 

« I hoped, Mrs. Gilſon, that he would 
have made ſome diſtinction between his 
wife and his ſervants; he ſpeaks to me as 
if was one; nay, he ſpeaks, generally, as 


If he was angry.” 


c That 
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c That is only his way, Madam; do 
not mind it: he loves you, I am ſure; and, 
when you know each other's good quali- 
ties, you will do them juſtice. Let me beg 


you to appear chearſul, and to ſeem pleaſed 


with every thing.” 

ce I thank you for your kind and well- 
meant advice; I ſhall endeavour to profit 
by it. I am truly ſenſible of your merit, 
and I thank Heaven for ſending me ſo ſen- 
ſible and diſcreet a ſervant!” 


e J thank you, Madam: as far as my 
poor ability extends, you may depend on 
every thing that can contribute to your 
happineſs.” 

] do find, already, that your goodneſs 
abates the horrors of my priſon.” 

«© Dear Madam! how ſtrongly have you 


expreſſed yourſelf! You do not yet know 


what you call a priſon: you ſeem afraid to 

walk out of one room into another!“ 
& Very true, Mrs, Gilſon, and fo I 
am. 
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am. This houſe reſembles all the haunted 
places I ever heard of. Pray, is it not 
haunted; or, at leaſt, reported ſo?” | 

«© Dear heart, Madam! you have too 
much good ſenſe to believe ſuch idle 
ſtories!”? 
Not I, indeed. I could believe any 
thing you could tell me of it.” — 

« Then I ſhall take care of what I do 
tell you. Come, Madam, permit me to 
ſhew you the reſt of the houſe. My maſter 
is in the fields with his workmen; he will 
not be at home till dinner- time: let us go 
over the ground-floor; you have not yet 
ſeen the beſt rooms.” 

I followed her down ſtairs, into the 
great hall J have already deſcribed. There 
were two doors at each end; On the right- 
hand, one into the common parlour, and 
one into a paſſage which led into the kit- 


| 


chen and offices. On the left-hand, two 


; 


more, exactly oppoſite to the others; 
which 
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which opened into three parlours in the 
other wing of the houſe. 

They were large, dark, and gloomy ; 
old wainſcot, in ſmall pannels; with old 
high-backed chairs and tables, to match 
the reſt of the furniture, 

The third was, indeed, a large and well- 
proportioned room, and handſomely fur- 
niſhed in a ſuitable ſtyle. The chairs were 
covered with a rich damaſk filk, with 
ſtuffed backs and bottoms; the window- 

_ Curtains the ſame, and both fringed with 4 
filk fringe of the fame colour; a very 
large looking-glaſs, in a Japan frame, or- 
namented with a gold foliage; the tables 
of the ſame; on each fide the great table, 
two high ſtands for candles, of the ſame 
japanned work. | | 

But the principal ornaments of this 
drawing-room were ſome very fine por- 
traits that hung around it; two of which 
made ſo ſtrong an impreſſion upon my 

mind, 
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mind, that nothing could ever eraſe it; and 
I can at any time bring them before me. 


One was a gentleman in armour, except 


his head; his helmet lay upon a table be- 
fide him; he ſeemed about the age of 


thirty; his look expreſſed dignity, virtue, 


and complacency ; he looked like the pa- 
tron and protector of all that had need of 
his aſſiſtance, The lady, on the other ſide 
the great glaſs, was ſomewhat younger, 
and exquiſitely beautiful-and, to my 
fancied ſight 

* Love, ſweetneſs, goodneſs, in her aſpect ſhin'd 


4 So clear, as in no face with more delight!” 
MrL rox: 


She was dreſſed richly, in embroidery 
on a white ground, which ſeemed to riſe 
above the ground, ſo that you might take 
it off with your hand. Her neck and arms 
were adorned with pearls, and her dreſs 
trimmed with them. I gazed on theſe two 
charming pictures till the tears guſhed 

from 
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from my eyes, and I felt as if I was ſolicit- 
-ing their protection. 

© Oh, my dear Madam!” ſaid Mrs, 
*Gilfon, © what is it that affects you ſo?” 
- « It js thoſe divine portraits; they are 
another and different race of people from 
thoſe I am obliged to converſe with. | 
feel as if I was hardly worthy to be their 
ſervant; yet I could offer thera my ſervice, 
if they would deign to accept it.“ 

« You are very fanciful,” ſaid ſhe; 
ce but I have heard ſay that they are very 
fine, and your behaviour convinces me 
of it.” | 

« Yes, they are more than fine; I 
could almoſt worſhip them. But, pray, 
Mrs. Gilſon, can you tell me who they 
are?” 

« Why, they were ſome of the gentry 
that were formerly owners of this eſtate. 
There are boxes full of papers, in ſome 


of the upper rooms, that make mention of 
OT the 
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the names of many of them; particularly 
three, that old Mr. Strictland ſaid were of 
very ancient and noble families. One was 
Montfort, that were once Barons of the. 
land; another was Roſcelin; and the third 
was Marney, if I remernber right.“ 


« All noble and ancient names, Mrs. 
Gilſon; but I wiſh to know theſe, that I 
might honour them.“ | 

« To my thinking, you have paid them 
honour ſufficient. ——But, pray, Madam, caſt | 
your eyes upon the proſpect from theſe 
windows, and then tell me whether that is 
not a fine look-out; lay prejudice aſide, 
and ſee whether it deſerves to be de- 
ſpiſed ?”? 

No, indeed, it may well be admired!” 

* Well, then, I hope you can find 
ſomething to be liked in this houſe?” 


This is a fine room, and well fur- 
nimed: nevertheleſs, I confeſs, I ſhould 
| find more comfort in a modern room of 
half 
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half the ſize, furniſhed only with deal ta- 
bles and ruſh-bottomed chairs—but this is 
only to you, Mrs. Gilſon. I will endea- 
your to like the houſe; and I ſhall viſit 
this room often, for the ſake of it's inha- 
bitants,” 

Mrs. Gilſon conducted me back to the 
hall, and went after her buſineſs; and 1 
prepared to attend my lord and maſter at 


dinner, at one o'clock. 


It was his cuſtom to riſe At ix, and go 


into the fields; he came in to breakfaſt at 


eight, he dined at one, drank tea at five, 
ſupped at eight, and went to bed between 


nine and ten o'clock. 


If his meals were not ready exactly to 
his time, his voice was heard to reſound 


through the houſe: but his ſervants were 


generally very punctual. 


I made an excuſe for not going to 


church the firſt Sunday; but there was no 
excuſe 
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excuſe that could be admitted for the 
Tecond, 
I aſked where I was to get one to dreſs. 
my hair? I was told there was no ſuch per- 
ſon in the village. I ſaid, I was uſed to 
have a ſervant to attend me, and to dreſs - 
my hair. My huſband told me, he liked 
my hair beſt as Nature had dreſſed it; and 
as to other folks, it did not ſignify whe- 
ther they liked it or not-—Mrs. Gilſon | 
would attend me as well, or better, than a 
young girl, 
l vas forced to dreſs myſelf, and make a 
virtue of neceſſity, I ſound we were to be 


trundled along in the chaiſe-cart; ſo I 
dreſſed accordingly. 


An aukward boy, one of the under-ſer- 
vants, ran before us to open the gates: he 
had a green cape put upon his coat, which, 
I fuppoſe, his maſter intended as an apology 
for a livery. 

Thus attended, we made our appear- 

ance 
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ance at church; and you will eaſily be- 


lieve that my mind was not elevated by 
pride or vanity on the occaſion. Perhaps, 
a ſtate of humiliation might be more pro- 
per, and more ſuitable to the duties I was 


to pay, as they were free from parade or 


oſtentation. | 
After the ſervice was ended, the wor- 
thy rector, Mr. Elton, and his wife, came 
up and paid us their compliments. Mr. 
Strictland anſwered for us both. | 
Mr, Elton ſaid, that he and his family 
intended to wait on us in the afternoon to 
tea, if agreeable, 
Mr. Strictland faid he ſhould be glad to 
ſee them. Poor I was an inſignificant mo- 
noſyllable, that had no kind of meaning. 
We got into our chaiſe-cart, and trundled 


home again. 
I aſked Mr, Strictland which room 1 
ſhould receive company in ? „ „IIS 10 


-* Why, in the common parlor, to "2 
ſure. 


* 
1 
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ſure. I have never uſed them ſince I was 
maſter of them. However, you may fit in 
one of them, if you have a mind. But the 
evenings grow cold now; and, I think, the 
common parlour is moſt comfortable.” 


I agreed that it was fo, as I found a fire 
was not to be mentioned, 


In the afternoon they came; and, ſoon 
after, a Mr. and Mrs, Southgate, a gen- 
tleman farmer, who lived at the diſtance 
of a mile. He was Mr. Strictland's moſt 
intimate friend: I ſay, moſt intimate, be- 
cauſe he ſometimes conſulted him in the 
way of buſineſs ; for, in reality, he had no 
ideas of friendſhip or intimacy, but 


thought all pretenſions to them proceeded 
from intereſted motives. 2 


He had lived alone in the world, and all 
his views were centered in himſelf; and he 
married to perpetuate the idea of /e/f in a 
race of his own, | 
Mr. and Mrs, Elton ſolicited our ac- 
„ Vor. II. F quaintance; 
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quaintance; they hoped we ſhould be good 
neighbours; half a mile was a ſhort walk 


in the country, and they wiſhed to ſee us 


very often. 
I bowed, and n. at Mr. Strictland. 


He was ſilent. 


By their looks to each other, I ſaw that 
they were no ſtrangers to his character. 
Mrs. Elton ſaid, ſhe had two daughters 
about my- age; they longed to find a 


neighbour in me, and ſhe hoped I ſhould 


find them worthy of my friendſhip. Mr. 


Strictland and Mr. Southgate talked of 


their crops and their managements. Mrs, 

Southgate was ſilent and acquieſcent. 
'Mr. Southgate mentioned a chaiſe to be 

ſold at the ſquire's in the next pariſh, and 


he had ſome thoughts of buying it; but 
ke, like Mr. Strictland, waited to ſee whe- 


| ther the chaife-carts were to' be taxed 


or not. 
Mr: Elton ſaid, they need not to doubt P 
21181411 17.4 1 ä 1 | that, 


- 
© K 
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that, for they certainly would; but, whe- 
ther that were ſo or not, ought to make no 
difference to Mr. Strictland, for his for- 
tune ſet him above ſuch conſiderations. 

He ſhook his head. 

„ Why, Sir, people of eſs than half 
your fortune keep carriages?” © | 

« Well,” ſaid he, laughing, “do not I 
keep carriages enough?” 

« No, Sir; you want one more, for the 
uſe of your lady.” | 

« All in good time, Sir, There are 
many people that ſet up carriages, and lay 
them down again : I ſhould not like to be 
one of thoſe.” 

«© No fear of that,” ſaid Mr. South- 
gate; I wait till yours comes out, before J 
preſume to let mine appear. I only afpire 
to a one-horſe chaiſe; but yours ought to 
be a poſt-chaiſe, and that of the band- 

fomeſt kind.“ 
. | F 2 « Thank 
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Thank ye, my good friends, for your 
generoſity in my behalf. I hope you will 
keep it for me.” 

1 need not tell you who ſaid this. 

Their remarks ſhewed me the opinion 
they had of my huſband; and he was fo 
gratified by their compliments to his 
wealth, that he forgave their advice and 
implied reproofs to him. 

Several other reſpectable farmers, and 
tradeſmen in the pariſh, wiſhed to viſit 
Mr. Strictland and his bride—but here his 
pride, ever the companion of meannefs, 
ſhewed itſelf, | 


The firſt man that called on him, he 
received in his kitchen, and aſked him to 
drink ſome of his October; but never 
aſked him into the parlour, nor offered to 
introduee him to his wife, This man was 
affronted: he made his report to the reſt, 
and they all reſented it; but knew not 

whether 
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whether it was Mr. or Mrs. Strictland that 
had rejected their acquaintance, and threw 
them to fuch a diſtance. 

Mr. Strictland was in no hurry to re- 
turn the firſt viſits. I took the liberty to 
remind him that ſuch viſits were always 
returned early. He ſaid, he would do it 
for once; but he did not mean to be al- 
ways receiving and paying viſits; he had 
ſomething elſe to do. 


I was pleaſed with Mr. and Mrs. Elo; 
and their family, and wiſhed to cultivate 
their friendſhip. The two eldeſt daughters 
were charming girls: to cultivated minds 
they added that ſimplicity of manners, 
more engaging than all the factitious ae- 
compliſhments of upper life. My heart 
felt the attraction; and I longed to be inti- 


mate with them; to make them my com- 
panions; to have them work, read, walk, 
-and converſe with me, and to form a little 
ſele& ſociety : but I dared not hope that my 


F 3 monarch 
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monarch would allow me ſo much liberty, 
However, I reſolved to have a trial or two, 
before I gave it up entirely. 

It was a month, at leaſt, before I had 
ſeen the whole of my territories; I mean, 
my huſband's; for I had no power over, 
or in them. When Mrs. Gilſon had lei- 
ſure, ſhe ſhewed them to me; for I had 
not the courage to go over them alone. 

There was a ſuite of bed-chambers over 
the beſt parlours, furniſhed in the fame 
antique ſtyle; the laſt, over the drawing- 
room, was furniſhed with crimſon velvet, 
but in a forlorn and tattered ſtate : there 
were ſome pictures in it worthy of notice; 
particularly one of an old lady that looked 
very croſs, but well painted. 

„ 1 will not chuſe this for my bed- 
chamber, Mrs. Gilſon; that old lady looks 
as if ſhe would bid me get out of it.” 


e Good Lord, Madam! what ſtrong no- 


tices you take of eyery thing! 


cc 80 
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& Sg much the worſe for me: if I nei- 
| ther liked nor diſliked ſtrongly, I ſhould 
be a much happier creature.“ | 

% Do not diſlike us, Madam. I do not 
deſpair of ſeeing you very happy here.” 

Ah, my good woman! I wiſh I could 
believe or hope fo!” 

She ſhewed me many odd places, nooks, 
and cloſets, that had not been looked into 
for many years. I felt glad when I got 
through them, and went down a pair of 
ſtairs that brought me into a paſſage that 
led to the kitchen and offices one way, and 
the other into the great hall. 

I told Mrs. Gilſon, I was glad to get out 
of that apartment. 

She ſmiled—** One works think, you 
knew by inſpiration all that has been ſaid 
of it.” 

« Tell me,” ſaid I, © tell me all.” 

Why, ſome filly people have ſaid, 
F 4 that 
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that 1t is, or was, haunted; and others, as 
lilly, have believed them.” 

« T ſhould be one of the laſt fort: I 
thought of it all the time I was there. Can 
you tell me any thing more?” 
That old lady my obſerved, Ma- 


77 


am 


Walks out of her frame at midnight, 
conſtantly, does ſhe not?“ 

«You make me laugh; but I am glad 

to ſee you ſo pleaſant. They ſay, ſhe 


walks through theſe rooms every night, 
and ſhuts the doors hard after her,” 

« Oh, I believe it all; but J ſhall never 
go there to be convinced of it. If your 


maſter wiſhes to get rid of me by a ſhort 
way, he need only ſhut me up one night 
with that old lady, and ſhe will diſpoſe of 

me beſore the morning.“ 
„ Good God! what a thought! 1 wiſh 
you loved my maſter well enough to be- 
ha lieve, 
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lieve, that he ſtudies to do every thing d ro 


promote your happineſs.” 
« J with I could believe it. However, 


you may ſee that F have a very good opi- 
nion of you, or I ſhould not have ſpoken 
ſo freely. I will try to love the houſe, and 
it's maſter; but it depends upon him to 
bring it to paſs.” : 

We went over the offices, which were 
large, neat, and convenient; and I re- 
turned to my own apartment, thankful 
that it was really the moſt habitable and 
comfortable of any in the whole houſe, 
One day, Mr. Strictland led me over 
his grounds; he ſhewed me ſome very 
agreeable proſpects; his grounds were, as 
J have ſince underſtood, in high cultiva- 
tion, well fenced, and neatly kept. I was 
no judge of his; but! praiſed and admired 
as much as 1 could, ſometimes in the 
wrong place, and ſometimes in the right. 

He ſeemed pleaſed with me and himſelf; 

F 5 | ſo 
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ſo I took the opportunity of aſking leave 


to invite an old friend and ſchool- fellow, 


Frances Lauſon by name, to come and 
ſpend ſome time with me. | 
He puckered up his face into a thouſand 
wrinkles— No, Madam; I do not ap- 
Prove of it.“ 
« And why, Sir?“ 
ce Becauſe I do not like Grace friends 
and confidants; they often make differ- 
ences between man and wife; and I wiſh 
my wife to have no other friend and con- 
fidant than myſelf.” 


_ ſaid no more. He frowned, and grew 


ſulky ; and we had little more converſa- 
tion of any kind on our way home. 

I aſked him, whether he could play 
picquet ? No.“ 
Lp Cribbage dnl No.” 


e Backgammon: PA very loud No.” 


I ſhrunk into myſelf, and was ſilent. 
Another time, I urged him to keep me 
* : a ſervant 


ww 
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a ſervant to attend me: he thought Mrs. 
Gilſon was good enough to wait on me. 1 
faid, ſhe was too good, and that I ſcrupled 
to let a perſon of her years and merit wait 
on me; beſide, ſhe had buſineſs enough 
upon her hands, without this addition. 
He did not like a fine-lady ſervant in his 
houſe. 

No more do I, Sir; I want only a 
cleanly and humble girl about me. I have 
always been uſed to have a ſervant to my- 


ſelf; and I did not expect that my conve- | 
niencies would be leſſened by marrying a 


man of your fortune.” 


&« I will conſider of it; but I don't like 


it—T tell you, I don't like it.“ 
« That may be a reaſon to you, Sir; 


but it is none to any one elſe.” 

« May be ſo: but I am the perſon to 
judge of that; and what I like, is, and 
ſhall be, the law in this houſe.“ 

« Alas for me! I find it ſo to my ſor- 
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row !—You are more deſpotic than the 
king of France,” | 

He ſwore a great oath, and went out of 
the room, muttering, that he was, and 
would be, the maſter in his own houſe. 

I fretted ſufficiently, as you may ſup- 
poſe, He ſaw me in tears ; but they had 
no effect on him. 25 

Oh, Frances ! your huſband could not 
bear to fee you weep! A good-natured 
man cannot ſee the woman he loves weep, 
unmoved; but an ill-natured one will 
 chide her for that grief which his harſhneſs 
and cruelty have occaſioned. Let every 
woman take care to know the temper of 
the man ſhe marries. Of all the requiſites, 
ler good-nature be the firſt; it is the 
baſis upon which woman muſt build her 
happineſs: I have paid dear for my ex- 
perience. 

I was naturally of a chearful temper. 
There is a happy elaſticity 3 in the human 

mind, 
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mind, that bends like a bow under the 
hand of Tyranny ; but, as ſoon as that force 
is withdrawn, it recovers it's ſtrength, and 
returns to its original ſtate: ſo my mind 
roſe, at times, and reſiſted the affronts it 
received. 

I had heard of women who had dared to 
oppoſe their huſbands; of thoſe who had 
gained the victory over them; and of thoſe 
who had aſſumed the reins of government, 
and ruled over their huſbands. The latter 
] deteſted: I wiſhed for nothing more 
than a kind and gentle maſter, who would 
indulge my reaſonable demands, and 
check me in what was improper and un- 
reaſonable, | 

Mr. Strictland uſed to go to a market- 
town three miles off, and to a club there 
every Wedneſday, and did not come home 
till ten, or ſometimes eleven o'clock. - 

1 aſked his permiſſion to invite one of 
the Miſs Eltons to ſpend the day with me, 
during 
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during his abſence. He anſwered, frown- 
ingly—< No!” he did not like female 
goſſips. 

« ] never ſuppoſed that you meant to 


ſhut me up here, and debar me from all 


ſociety.” 

What did I mean by ſociety ? 

« What you and every body elſe mean 
by it; the word is well underſtood, and 
wants no explanation; what you are now | 
going in ſearch of, and what is denied to 
no one elſe but me.” 


« Hey day! you can uſe * 9 


Madam, upon occaſions.” 


« Yes, Sir, I can; and I uſe it to tell 
you, that you are cruel and unjuſt to me. 
I have never aſked any thing unreaſonable; 
and I have had every requeſt of mine re- 
fuſed. Had I known, or covld I have 
ſuppoſed, you would have fhut me up 
here, and denied me all kind of ſociety, I 
would 
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would never have come within theſe doors. 
Would to God I never had!“ 

I burſt into tears. I threw my hands 
upon the table, and my head upon them. 
He finiſhed buckling the traps of his 
boots ; and then he came and threw his 
arms around me, and would have careſſed 
me, to make amends for his inſult ; but I 
| Puſhed him from me, and ran out of the 
room ; for my heart roſe againſt him. 

He ſent Mrs. Gilſon after me, telling 

her what I had ſaid, deſiring her to try to 
reconcile me to my lot ; and he mounted 
his horſe, and rode away. 
My anger got the better of my grief; 
which was a lucky circumſtance, I ranted 
like a queen in a tragedy. I ſaid, I would 
no longer ſubmit to ſuch uſage, but would 
write to my guardians, and deſire them to 
fetch me away, and protect me from my 
tyrant. 


Mrs, Gilſon let me run myſelf out of 
breath : 
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breath: ſhe then threw in her kind and 
prudent counſels, 

She ſaid, that, by ſtriving againſt the 
ſtream, I encreaſed my own diſtreſs; that, 
if I would ſubmit to my fate, and con- 
deſcend to ſoothe Mr. Strictland's hu- 
mour, I might, in time, ſoften the harſh- 
neſs of his temper, and bring about many 
things; but oppoſition would only harden 
and encreaſe it. 
ohe pitied and ſoothed me with a true 
maternal tenderneſs; and ſhe ſaved me 
from deſperation, and from taking a rafh 
ſtep which J meditated, 

From reſenting warmly, ſhe brought me 
to be cool and reaſonable ; but I ſettled 
into grief and melancholy, which ſhe could 
not cure. 

She promiſed to ſpeak to her "Eg 
« For,” faid ſhe, © he will ſometimes hear 
reaſon from me.” 


Mrs. Gilſon left me when ſhe faw me 


compoſed, 
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compoſed. I ate no dinner; but I made 
Mrs. Gilſon drink tea with me, and fit 
with me ſome time afterwards. 

I went to bed early; and, ſoon after, I 
heard Mr, Striftland's whiſtle in the court- 
yard : and, angry as I was, I was glad to 
hear him; for I thought his company a 
kind of protection againſt the goblins of a 
ſtrong imagination, 
He did not come up ſtairs till near an 
hour after; and my fancy was employed in 
ſuppoſing him ſo much offended, that he 
would not ſleep with me, but go to an- 
other bed. | 

J had lighted a candle in my room, 
which was in lieu of a companion ; but, as 


ſoon as I heard my huſband coming up 
fairs, 1 put it out, and counterfeited a 
ſound ſleep, to avoid ſpeaking to him. 
He came to bed ſoftly, for fear of 
waking me, and roſe in the ſame manner, 
When breakfaſt was ready, he ſent Mrs, 
Gilſon 
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Gilſon to aſk my company. She ſaid, he 
was ſorry to have vexed me ſo much 
yeſterday ; and begged me to forgive him, 
and to ſpeak kindly to him. | 
'® 2 ſaid, when he ſhould acknowledge 
himſelf in fault, I might forgive him; but 
I doubted whether he thought ſo or not. 
13 went down ſtairs with a reſolution to 
Herr my ſpirits, and not to give up my 
cauſe till I was compelled to it. 
When I entered the room, he met and 
embraced me F orgive me, Rachel, the 
pain I gave you yeſterday ! Mother Gil- 
ſon has been ſchooling me in your behalf : 
ſhe ſays, you were very uneaſy all the day. 
I did not mean to vex you; and I am 


ſorry you took it ſo.” 
My fooliſh heart fluttered ſo, that I 


could not ſpeak preſently ; but my tears 
ſpoke for me. 

He led me to the 6 and aſked if he 
ſhould make the tea for me. 
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I bowed, but ſaid nothing ; for I dared 
not truſt my voice: but my heart was 
cheered by his behaviour, which ſhewed 
more tenderneſs than I had yet ſeen. 

As ſoon as I had recovered my voice, I 

ſaid—< Sir, I defire that you will ſend to 
Mr. Wotton's, for my book - caſe and my 
harpſichord; for, as I am denied the 
bleflings of ſociety, I ſhall have need of 
every reſource beſide,” - 
. He ſeemed to conſider of it; and then 
ſaid—“ I will, my dear, the firſt oppor- 
tunity ; that 1s, when I can ſpare the wag- 
gon and horſes,” 

1 thanked him, and was cheered by his 
compliance ; for it was the firſt requeſt of 
mine that he had ſeemed to grant. 

He behaved with complaiſance to me 
the whole day, which I received gratefully; 
and this calm laſted ſeveral days; but then 
he returned to his altitudes again, and was 


as deſpotic as the Grand Seignior. 
mm 
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We went on in this way for ſeveraft 
months, I was married the firft week in 
September; and he had not found an 
opportunity to ſend for my book-caſe 
and harpſichord till the begianing of De- 
.cember, | 

The day before, Mr. Strictland told me 
that he ſhould ſend for them bn the mor- 
row, and ſeemed to think he had con- 
ferred an obligation upon me. 

I vent up ſtairs into my dreſſing- room, 
and wrote to Mr. Wotton as follows— 


ce DEAR SIR, 


* ] ovenr, long before this time, 


to have paid my acknowledgments to you, 


for your paternal care and goodnefs to me, 


from the death of my parents to the day of 


my marriage, From that day, I have been 
kept like a priſoner, forbidden to write, or 


- "converſe with any of my friends. Mr. Strict- 


land will not allow me to make acquaint- 
2 ance 
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ance with any of the very few converſable 
neighbours this village affords. He ſays, 
three or four times in a year is often 
enough to viſit, or be viſited. I am allowed 
to walk about this old rambling houſe, and 
to converſe with the pictures with which it 
is furniſhed, I have hardly yet got over 
my fears of walking alone from one room 
to another. Yet, all theſe things I could 
bear, and uſe myſelf to, if my huſband was 
good-natured, kind, and companionable 
but indeed, my dear Sir, he is neither of 
them. He treats me like a ſervant, and 
ſpeaks as if he was always going to chide 
me. Once or twice, he has rouſed a ſpirit 
that I did not know was in me; and I 
have been upon the point of running away 
from him, and enquiring my way to you. 
Now, Sir, I beg that you will, as ſoon as 
you can conveniently, come over hither, 
and talk to Mr. Strictland: perhaps, you 
may prevail upon him to treat me better, 
or 
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or elſe to let me go away from him, and 
live in ſome obſcure way, upon what al- 
lowance he will agree to make me; for I 
ſhall not live long here.” I am very un- 
well: I loſe my reſt, and my appetite. 


Mr. Strictland ſeerns to care very little 


about me; and, I hope, he will be pre- 
vailed upon to part with me, without much 
difficulty. With my beſt wiſhes and re- 
gards to Mrs. Wotton, and all the family, 
Jam, dear Sir, your WW ward, 
and humble ſervant, 


« RACHEL STRICTLAND.” 


I gave this letter to Mrs. Gilſon, the laſt 
thing before I went to bed; and charged 
her to give it to the ſervant who was to go 
with the waggon, for he was to ſet qut 
early in the morning; but to take care not 
to give it him before Mr. Strictland. 
Having thus guarded : all my 3 I 
went to reſt, and did not dream of the 
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ſtorm that was to burſt over my head the 
following day. 
When I went down to breakfaſt, Mrs. 
Gilſon came in haſtily. She lifred up her 
hands and eyes; and, in a low voice— 


3», 


C Prepare yourſelf for | 

That inſtant, came in her maſter, with 
his face in a flame, and every feature in 
motion. 

He threw a letter at me, ſaying 
« There, Madam! there is your anſwer 
from Mr. Wotton!” It was my own letter. 

He ſtormed and raved like a madman : 
he abuſed me all to nought. How dared 
I write to Mr. Wotton, and call him 
hither, to be a Judge over him in his own 
family? He vented an hundred epithets 
of rage and contempt againſt me, Mr, 
Wotton, and all his family. 

I was terrified ; but I let him run on till 

he was out of breath. - In the mean time, 
I got ſpirit enough to anſwer him. 


« I am 
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J am neither afraid nor aſhamed to 
own all that I have ſaid to Mr. Wotton : I 
would ſay the ſame to all the world. You 


have uſed me cruelly and unjuſtly; and I 


will complain to Heaven and earth Why 


did you marry me? to torment and diſtreſs 


me? to have a wife to vent all. your ill- 
humours upon ?—W hat have I ever done 


to deſerve ſuch- uſage? I have only been 


too tame and humble to you; and that 


has made you worſe and worſe. You have 


uſed me baſely and ungenerouſly: you were 
conſcious, that you deſerved that I ſhould 
complain of you ; and, therefore,. you had 
the meanneſs to open my letter to my 
guardian. You have gained a new means 


to triumph over me. I deſpiſe you more 


than ever; and I would rather die than 


live with ſuch a man as you are!“ 


Here I funk down in a ſwoon, and lay 
ſenſeleſs upon the floor. 

It was now his turn to be terrified. He 

| called 
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called Gilſon: ſhe ſoon came in. They 
raiſed me, and ſeated me in a chair, Mrs. 
Gilſon ſupported me; Strictland ſtamped, 
and tore his hair, like one diſtracted; Gil- 
ſon called out for water ; and the whole 
houſe was a ſcene of confuſion, 


As ſoon as I recovered my ſenſes, I 


called out“ Take away that man who 
has killed me! take him away, and let me 


11 53 
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die in peace | 
Gilſon begged me to compoſe myſelf. 
I felt an unuſual pain ; and it ſeemed to 
reſtore my ſpirits. | 
I ſaid—< I am taken very bad: I know 
not what ails me; but, I believe, I am 
dying. Put me to bed, and let me have 
none but my own ſex about me.” | 
Strictland offered to approach me: he 
ſhook like a leaf. | | | 
I puſhed. him away—** Begone, man! | 
do not touch me !” 
Vol. II. G Gilſon, 
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Gilſon, and the cook-maid, led me up 


ſtairs, and put me to bed. My pains con- 


tinued; and, in an hour, produced an 


effect which I neither foreſaw nor under- 


ſtood, till Mrs. Gilſon explained it to me. 


She went to her maſter, and told him 
what had happened, and deſired him to 
ſend for the doctor: ſo they called the 


apothecary and accoucheur of the village. 
Strictland was in agonies: he was diſap- 


pointed of his hopes; which, I believe, 


afflicted him ſtill more than my ſufferings, 
« Compoſe yourſelf,” ſaid Mrs. Gilſon : 


te thank Heaven, it is no worſe ; I feared 


you would have had her death to anſwer 
for. All will be well : but you muſt turn 


over a new leaf ; for ſhe will not bear your 
ill-treatment any longer.” | 

| He fwore, he would do any thing I de- 
fired, it I would but forgive him. He ſent 


away a ſervant for the doctor, and would 
fain 


1t 
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fain have then come up to me; but I ſent 
word, if he wiſhed me to live, he muſt 
keep out of my ſight, for I could not 
bear it. | : 

The doctor came. Mrs. Gilſon told 


him all the circumſtances : and, moreover, 


that I had heard news that affected me, 
and occaſioned a great agitation of mind; 
and, ſhe thought, I wanted ſomething that 
was both comforting. and compoſing, to ſet 
me to reſt. 

He ſent me a draught, to take at night. 
He told Mr. Strictland, that I muſt be 
kept quiet, and not be diſturbed ; and, in 
a few days, I ſhould be well. 

That poor man, the martyr of his hu- 
mours and paſſions, ſpent a miſerable day, 
and reſtleſs night. Mrs. Gilſon begged 
him to wait till I was better, before he 
came before me. She blamed him, and 


ſoothed him, by turns; for he was really 


an object of pity. 


G2 Finding . 
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Fiading that I had a good night, and 
was out of danger, ſhe began to plead for 


my pity and forgiveneſs of her maſter. My 
ll reſentment was not abated : I refuſed to ſee 


him, or to hear of him. 


| . © Suppoling,” ſaid ſne, that you had 
really been in as much danger as you 
thought yourſelf, would not forgiveneſs 
have been a duty? Would you wiſh to 
leave the world in a ſtate of hatred or 
malice with any perſon ? Do you ſtand in 
no need of forgiveneſs yourſelf ? Where is 


* 


the perſon living that has not ſinned?“ 
I could not reply to cheſe queſtions. 


She went on—* You cannot repeat the 
Lord's Prayer, unleſs you forgive thoſe 


that have offended you.” 
« Have 1 not cauſe for reſentment ?” 


s © I do not deny that; but the Scripture 


ſays, Let not the ſun go down upon your 
wrarb; be angry, but fin not. A true 
Chriſtian 


1C 


an 
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Chriſtian muſt forgive the greateſt injuries, 
or he is not worthy of the name.” 


“Oh, my good woman! you are wiſer 


and better than I. You know, and prac- 


tiſe, every Chriſtian virtue. I will do what 
you require of me ; but the fight of your 
maſter will ruffle me; I cannot talk with 
him at preſent.” 

4 Stay till you are better firſt : I do not 
inſiſt upon it to-day, My maſter is ſo 


much vexed and humbled, that it grieves 


me to ſee him: he has neither eaten nor 
ſlept ſince he ſaw you. Send him ſome 
words of comfort preſently; and let me 
tell him, you will ſee him as ſoon as you 
are able.“ 

I was ſilent. | | 

“Come, my dear miſtreſs, tell me what 
I ſhall ſay to your huſband ?” | 

«© Tell him, that I forgive him what is 
paſt : but, if I live, I will be parted from 
R—_ 
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That is not forgiveneſs: I will carry 
no ſuch meſſage.” 
.« What can I ſay?” 
c Shall I fay, that you forgive him, and 
will ſee him as ſoon as you are able?“ 
c Yes, you may ſay ſo: but——” 
« No os nor but: we muſt do our 
duty.” | 
She went away, left I mould draw back, 
and left me to my own reflections; which 


were ſufficiently painful, with reſpect to the 
paſt and the future. 

She came back in an hour, with ſome 
broth ſhe had made, and urged me to take 
it. © My maſter ſends his love to you, 
and thanks you for the kind meſſage ; and 
he ſays, he will deſerve your forgiveneſs, 
and very ſoon give you proofs of it, as 


ſoon as you will allow him to ſee you.“ 


] begged her to ſay no more upon the 
Lubjec: at preſent, I aſked her to bring me 
a book. 


6 Not 
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% Not I, indeed,” ſaid ſhe; © I hope 
I know better.” | 

© Then, you mult talk of ſomething to 
entertaia me, Now, I think of it; pray, 
tell me your own ſtory, and how you 
came to live with Mr. Strictland.“ 

« Lack-3-day! my ſtory is not worth 
your hearing.” 

« I am certain it is better than my own 
uncomfortable reflections.” 

« If you ſay fo, I will tell it you. 
But you muſt not brood over uncom- 
fortable thoughts: I can ſee much happi- 
neſs in ſtore for you, and better proſpects 
than you have had ſince the day you 
married,” 

„Or elſe they muſt be very gloomy !” 
ſaid I, 

© Now, do not talk ſo: you grieve my 
heart,” | 


Come, tell me your ſtory, then.“ 
„ will,” ſaid ſhe, “ directly, | 
G 4 « My 
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« My parents were ſhopkeepers in this 
village. They ſold almoſt every thing, 
and got a very good livelihood. My bro- 
thers were idle and unthrifty youths ; they 
wanted to be-of genteel profeſſions; they 
made my father ſpend all his favings upon 
them. My ſiſters and I had what is 
thought a good education here in the 
country: we were taught to read and 
write, and the firſt rules in arithmetic, 
We ſerved in the ſhop, and. were of uſe to 
my father. My mother performed the 
duties of the houſe. 

«© My eldeſt ſiſter and I kept the day- 
book ; and, in the evening, my father uſed 


to transfer it to other books. He under- 
ſtood his buſineſs well, and would have 
raiſed a fortune, but for his prodigal ſons. 


My mother died under fifty years of 


age. She lived not to ſee the misfortunes 
of the family, which came on ſoon after. 


My eldeſt brother broke his indentures, 
d and 
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and ran away: he went to ſea; and we 
never knew what became of him. | 

The ſecond followed his example: 
he went ſeveral voyages to India; and he 
gets his bread, and that is all. 

« My father met with ſeveral loſſes : 
people ran away in his debt ; and he got 
into trouble, and went backward: every 
year. 

© There was a young man, who had 
ſerved his time, in a great town, to a 
diraper and grocer. He made love to 
my eldeſt fiſter. My father let him into 
his affairs, and conſulted him what he 
ſhould do. 

« Mr. Dixon had good property to put 
| himſelf into buſineſs. He agreed to take 
my father's ſhop and ſtock off his hands, 
and to pay him a fum annually for his life ; 
which my poor father gladly accepted. He 
married my ſiſter, and keeps the ſhop unto 
this day.” 

G5 « Well, 
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ce Well, but, Mrs. Gilſon, you tell me 
nothing about yourſelf. Had not you a 
ſweetheart, as well as your ſifter ? I think 
you are a widow.” 

« Yes, Madam; fo I am. I had a 
ſweetheart, a farmer's ſon ; as honeſt and 
worthy a man as ever lived. His parents 
diſapproved of our courtſhip, becauſe my 
father could give me no fortune. 

«© An uncle of his died, and left him 
two hundred pounds, He hired a farm, 
and went into it: but, alas! he had not 
ſufficient to ſtock it. 

« We married the Michaelmas after. 


We ftrove hard for a livelihood ; bur, 


ſomehow or other, we were unlucky in al! 


our undertakings. 
<« Our corn was fpoiled, our cattle died, 
and nothing ſucceeded with us. 

« My huſband died ſeven years after 
dur marriage, (I verily think, of a broken 
heart) and left me, with one ſon, and a 

ruffled 
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ruffled ſkane, to get through as well as 
J could. 2 | 

« My wiſh was, to pay every one their 
due, whatever became of us; ſo I gave up 
all we had into the hands of a gentleman, 
and it was fold to pay the creditors : and 
all were paid to the laſt ſhilling, and there 
was fifty pounds left for me and my ſon, 

« My ſiſter and I loved each other 
dearly. She and her huſband took us 
into their houſe for a time; but I ſcorned 
to hang upon another for ſupport, I re- 


ſolved to go to ſervice, as ſoon as I could 
get a place that was ſuitable to me. 
My huſband's relations were all 
people of good property; yet they could 
ftand by, and ſee his widow and ſon in 
a ſtate of indigence, and never reach out a 
hand to ſave us from ſinking under it, 

&« Mr. Strictland bought this eſtate, 
His wife died ſoon aſter he came to live 
here, He wanted a houſckeeper, to be 

6 6 over 
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over his ſervants: I was recommended 
to him, and he accepted of my ſervices ; 
and I have lived here five-and-twenty 
years. | 

* old gentleman was a kind ma- 
ſter. After his death, I continued with 
his ſon ; and, [ can truly ſay, 1 have been 
a faithful ſervant to them both. 

& reſign myſelf to the will of Heaven: 
I fee many others worſe off than me; I am 
thankful for the good I receive, and pa- 
tient under the evil.“ 

1 Excellent woman!” ſaid I; * thou 
art content with a little, and patient under 
thy ill-fortune. What a leſſon to me!— 
Bur, what became of your ſon?“ 

« He is living, God be praiſed ! He 
is all my care, and all my hope, in this 
world.“ 

* What ktostion f is he in 2” 

He is a farmer's ſervant, All that ! 


could ſpare went fer his board and edu- 
cation: 
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cation: he is qualified for an upper ſer- 
vant, and will ſoon, as 1 hope, be a head 
man; that is all that I can hope for him: 
but, if he is a good man in his ſtation, he 
is all the ſame, in the ſight of God, as if 
he was in a higher, and I am thankful 
for it.” 


ce J thank you for your ſtory; it is that 
of Chriſtian patience and peace, under 
ſufferings and misfortunes; I will endea- 
vour to profit by it.” 


«© My good miſtrefs, I am very much 
attached to you; I am ſenſible of your 
merit, and that your ſituation 1s unplea- 
ſant; but I think, moſt of us increaſe our 
ſufferings by our own impatience: by our 
ſubmiſſion and reſignation, we blunt the 
edge of them. I would fain teach you the 
leſſon of patience, which I have learned 
myſelf; and then I ſhall think I have done 
you good ſervice.” 

I was affected by her good ſenſe and 
| humility 
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humility ; it reconciled me to my fate, and 
humbled me in my own eyes. I felt, that 
I had increaſed my ſufferings by my paſ- 
ſion and reſentment. I looked up to Hea- 
ven, and begged pardon for my impatience 
and petulance: I prayed for patience and 
fortitude; my mind was ſoftened towards 
my huſband, and more at eaſe with myſelf. 
I went to reſt in more tranquillity than I 
had known ſince I went to Woodlands. 
The next day I was much better, 


1 loved Mrs. Gilſon better every day: 
I was reſolved to go to her ſchool of pa- 
tience, and to practiſe thoſe virtues, which 
ſhone in her through the veil of ad- 
verſity. 2 

The third evening after my illneſs, Mrs. 
Gilſon begged of me to fee her maſter be- 
fore he went to reſt: ſhe was ſo carneſt, 
and fo right in her remonſtrances, that I 
could not refuſe her, She went and fetched 
him, 

Fe 
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He was ſo humbled, and ſo dejected, 
that I felt pity for him; and yet, my heart 
ſaid, that he well deſerved it. 

He kneeled down by my bedfide; he 
ſeemed unable to ſpeak for a minute. At 
laſt, he ſighed deeply, and ſaid—* Can 
you forgive me?“ | 

I anſwered—* Yes, I do: but you have 
another forgiveneſs to aſk. Wretched 
are they who ſuffer their paſſions to be 
their maſters! You have ſuffered for it; 
ſo have I. You have been in the wrong; 
I have not been without blame. Let us 
pray to God to forgive us both”? 

He ſaid—“ Amen, I pray God!” 
Mrs. Gilſon repeated her Amen with 
fervour. He 

Mr. Strictland faid—< Now, I ſhall go 
to bed in peace, and hope to reſt there.” 

I ſaid—<© I wiſh you a good night, Sir!“ 

I thank you, my deareſt! thank you! 

thank 
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thank you! You are too good to me; but 
I will hope to delerve it.” 

te Come, Sir,” ſaid Mrs. Gilſon, “ you 
muſt not ſtay here too long: let me light 
you to your chamber.” 
He kiſſed my hand, and retired to reſt. 

Gilſon came back, and ſlept with me as 
before. She thanked and praiſed me for 
my behaviour; and I went to reſt in peace 
and tranquillity. 
As ſoon as Mrs. Gilfon perceived I was 
awake, ſhe thus ſpoke—* My dear miſ- 
treſs, I have been thinking, that you might 
believe me very partial ro my maſter, by 
my earneſtneſs in his behalf. I thought I 1 
was in my duty, and that needs no apo- 
logy. You have fulfilled all my wiſhes, 
and my hopes of you, by your behaviour 
laſt night; and now, I will be the coun- 
ſellor on your ſide. - 


* My poor maſter is ſufficiently hum- 
| bled, 
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bled. Before his temper riſes again, for 
Nature will return to 1t's bent, I adviſe 
you to make ſome terms and conditions 
with him, and to obtain ſuch things as 
may contribute to your eaſe and comfort, 
He will refuſe you nothing at this time: 
but think well of what you aſk; and you 
may lay a foundation of future peace.” 

J thank you, my good friend, for 
your wiſe counſel. I had once intended to 
make but one, condition, which was that 
of a ſeparation; but you have ſhaken my 
reſolution. - I will try him once more; and 
I will ſhew you the terms I ſhall offer.“ 

She was pleaſed with me, and I with her, 

She went down ſtairs, and I ſet my 
mind to work upon the important ſub- 
jet. After I had breakfaſted, I roſe, took 
my pen, and wrote as follows— 


«© ARTICLES 


w 
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* ARTICLES OF RECONCILIATION BETWEEN 
MR, AND MBS, STRICTLAND. 


e Mas. STRICTLAND thinks ſhe has been 
moſt unworthily treated. She had once 
reſolved, at all hazards, to acquaint Mr. 
Wotton with every part of Mr. Strictland's 
behaviour to her, and to requeſt his aſſiſt- 
ance to make articles of ſeparation. Upon 
farther conſideration; and reflections upon 
the duties of her ſituation, ſhe conſents to 
forego, or, at leaſt, to poſtpone, ſuch in- 
. tention, if Mr. Strictland will agree to the 
following conditions. 

« I. Mr. Strictland ſhall be very punc- 
tual in the payment of the allowance ſtipu- 
_ lated by Mrs. Strictland's guardians, for 
her cloaths and pin-money ; viz, Fifty 
Pounds a year; and ſhall not, in future, 
put her to the diſagreeable — of 
aſking for it. 

« N. B. The firſt quarter is now due. 
| ets ff 
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& II, Mr. Strictland ſhall allow his 
wife a ſervant to attend upon her; for ſhe 
cannot bear that ſo reſpectable a woman 
as Mrs, Gilſon ſhould attend upon a young 
woman under age, unleſs in particular 
caſes, where her ſkill and tenderneſs are re- 
quired. She can never enough acknow- 
ledge her care and kindneſs in the preſent 
caſe. Mrs. Strictland does not wiſh for a 
lady-ſervant, but only an humble, decent, 
and cleanly girl, about her perſon; and 
ſhe will pay her wages out of her own 
allowance. | 

« III. Mr. Strictland ſhall allow his 
wife to viſit and be viſited by ſuch gentry 
in the neighbourhood as are of unexcep- 
tionable character: particularly the family 


of the Rev. Mr. Elton, whoſe friendſhip 
ſhe is very deſirous to cultivate. Mr. 


Strictland has an acknowledged right to 
except againſt any improper acquaintance, 
and 
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and any perſon to whom he may have 
any particular diſlike or objection. 

« IV. Mr. Strictland ſhall permit his 
wife to write to her friends; eſpecially to 
her guardians, and tro friends of her 
family. 

V. Mrs. Strictland requeſts, that Mr. 
Strictland would behave to her with con. 
plaiſance and kindneſs, till he diſcovers 
her to be unworthy of it; and to uſe him- 
felf to habits of courteſy : ſhe preſumes, 


that it will promote his happineſs as much 


as hers, She requeſts him to forgive all 
that he has ſeen amiſs in her; and ſhe truly 
forgives all that is paſt on his ſide; and 
wiſhes theſe articles may be the foundation 
of future peace and unity between them." 


When Mrs. Gilſon came up again, I 
read the articles to her: ſhe was pleaſed 
with them upon the whole, but objected 

to 
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to ſome paſſages. She adviſed me to 
ſcratch out, “at leaſt, to piſtpone, in the 
firſt article, and I complied; bur I would 
not alter any of the reſt. I deſited her to 
give them to her maſter as ſoon as he 
came in. 

After dinner, he ſent to deſire my leave 
to wait on me. 

I pitied poor Gilſon, for being obliged 
to trudge up and down ſtairs fo often 
but ſhe ſaid “ Never think of it, Madam: 
I can never be better employed than at 
preſent.” 


I ſent word, I ſhould be glad to ſee 
him; but it went againſt the grain: how- 
ever, I could not now recede; and I re- 
ſolved to fulfil my propoſals. | 


He came, with a more compoſed aſpect 
than I had ſeen him wear for a long time 
paſt, with my paper in his hand. He 
bowed to me, and looked as he uſed to do 
when he courted me for a wife. He aſked 

after 
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after my health, and thanked God that I 
was getting well, 

He ſaw my pen and ink upon the table: 
he took it up, and wrote under my ar- 
ticles— 


I aces to every thing my dear wife 
has propoſed. Witneſs my hand, 
© JONATHAN STRICTLAND,” 


He gave the paper into my hand: he 
bowed; I. curtſied; and you never ſaw a 


politer nor better ſatisfied pair. 


I thanked him for complying with my 


' requeſts; and he thanked me for making 


the conditions ſo eaſy. 

He then took out his pocket-book, and 
gave me a Bank note for twenty pounds. 

I thanked him; but ſaid, I had rather he 
would pay me in caſh, for 1 could not 
change the note. 

He ſaid, there was no * wanted: 


he deſired me to accept the whole ; for, as 
I had 
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1 had charged myſelf with the ſervant's 
wages, I ought to be enabled to pay it; 
and, that he ſhould pay me the ſame ſum 
quarterly. 


I thanked him, and prayed inwardly 


that this humour might laſt; for I feared 
it was too good to hold long. 


He aſked my leave to drink tea with 
me. I ſaid, I was obliged by his company. 

Old Gilſon wept for joy. She had never 
ſeen any thing like it before; and could 
hardly believe her eyes. 


After tea, | he ſaid “ To-morrow is 
Wedneſday, which is club-day: if it is 
agreeable to you, my dear, I will ſend to 
aſk Miſs Elton to ſpend the day with you 
that is, if you are well enough to ſee her.” 

I was agreeably ſurprized at this proof 
of his ſincerity in regard to the articles, 
I-anſwered with caution, leſt he ſhould 
think I preferred Miſs Elton's company 
to his, 

J ſaid, 


— > CCA. 1—— 8 _ 
_—_ — 
. 
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I faid, if it was agreeable to him, it 
would be ſo to me. 

He left me at eight o'clock, He left 
me eaſier and happier than I had been 
ever ſince I was the declared miſtreſs of 
Woodlands. | 

Gilſon and I had a long goſſip after- 
wards. The good woman promiſed me 
much happineſs, from my prudent conduct 
and her wiſe counſels; and we went to reſt 


with our hearts at caſe. . 


The next day he called on me, and took 
an affectionate leave before he went to his 
club. He told me he had ſent for Miſs 
Elton, and that ſhe would come to me 
ſoon, TY 
I began to hope that he was, indeed, 
convinced of his fault; and that he would, 
in future, be a kind huſband to me. 
| Miſs Elton came early, and J ſpent an 
agreeable day in her company. 

I told her, I was permitted to cultivate | 
her 
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her friendſhip, and that of all her family, 
and 1 defired to ſee them as often as poſſi- 
ple. Ske brought the compliments of her 
family. Her father deſired to know, whe- 
ther J loved reading. I ſaid, I had ſuffered 
much for want of my books; but they 
were lately arrived, and 1 ſhould be glad 
of her afliſtance to arrange them. Mr. 
Elton had deſired his daughter to tell me 
he would lend me any of his books; as, he 


ſuppoſed, T ſhould not find any to > my taſte 
it Woodlands. 


She told me, her ſiſter Kitty offered her 
ſervices to help to nurſe me; and that ſhe 
was Jeablis, leſt her ſiſter ſhould engroſs 
my fab dur. 1 delted to ſee her in a day 


or two. Miſs Elton would eat with me in 


my apartment: ſhe was obliged to go home 
early in the evening, but promiſed to ſee 
me again fook! 


I went dd ſtairs a few days after, and 
lived again in the family way. 
Vor. II. H Mr. 


wh 6 —— —— pag — — - 


mong way wa. — — 
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Mr. Suictland was very good for ſeveral 
weeks; but, as Mrs. Gilſon foretold, Na- 
ture would return to it's bent: however, 
his behaviour was more tolerable, upon the 


whole, from that time; and, though he 


broke out in paſſions and ill humours oc- 
caſionally, yet he always recollected him- 


ſelf, and paid more attentions to me. 


I have ſhewed you his character in it's 
two extreme points, his worſt and his beſt 
behaviour, that you may judge him fairly, 

1 defired Mrs. Elton to look out for 
ſuch a ſervant as I deſcribed. She recom- 


mended a young woman, who then wanted 


a place, a cottager's daughter in the pariſh, 
She came to me the week after, and has 
lived with me unto this day, as good Mrs, 
Gilſon ſays. 

From this time, I ſaw the Elton family 


often. On Wedneſdays, I had always one 


or two of them to dine with me; and 1 


made excuſe | to ſee them, at their own 


houſe, 


„ © 22 
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houſe, as often as I dared. They were a 


family of love and unity, and every virtue 


refided among them. 

Mrs. Eiton came ſometimes with one of 
her daughters: her company gave me en- 
tertainment and improvement. 

One day, when we were chatting upon 
various ſubjects, ſhe gave me ſuch advice 
as I ſhall never forget; for it made my 
ſituation more than tolerable. | 

« My good neighbour,” ſaid ſhe, © by 
your account, you liſten to Mrs. Gilſon, 
and are grateful for her good offices: will 


you permit me to offer ſuch advice as my- 


ſelf and my children have profited by?” 
« Ves, ſurely, Madam; and I ſhail be 
thankful for every inſtance of it.“ 
c You are here in a large and lonely 
houſe, and have found it gloomy and un- 
comfortable; and, though you are ſome- 


times lively and pleaſant upon the dark 


rooms and old pictures, I perceive that 
H 2 they 
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they have taken hold of your imagination. 
I will give you a receipt to- make them 
familiar to you, and to make you forget 
they were ever formidable to you.“ 
1 ſhall be truly thankful for your 
receipt, Madam.” 
It is only this. Uſe yourſelf to a con- 
ſtant habit of employment: reduce it to a 
method Such hours to your firſt duties; 
ſuch to needle-work; ſuch to reading; ſuch 
to muſic; ſuch to writing; ſuch to exerciſe, 
to walking, to gardening. Thus your 
time will be filled up; there will be no 
room for idle or gloomy thoughts, and 
you will find the days too ſhort for you. If 
there ſhould be any time to ſpare, I will 
tell you of another employment, that is 
both pleaſant and profitable.” 

« Dear Madam, what is that?” 

« It is ſpinning flax, or hemp. Myſelf, 
my daughters, and my ſervants, do more 


or leſs of it every day, as we have leiſure 
from 
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from our other duties, We ſpin all our 
ſheets, table-cloths, towels, and kitchen- 


linen: it turns to very good account, and 


it makes us pleaſed and happy in our- 
ſelves.” | 

44 1 ſhall be proud to be your ſcholar, 
Madam, if you will take the trouble to 


teach me.“ 03 


« That J will, with pleaſure; and my 


daughters will be ready to aſſiſt me, when 
I cannot attend you myſelf,” 


« put myſelf to ſchool to you, Ma- 
dam; but you mult get me the apparatus 
for this employment.” 

« I will get you a wheel, and all things 
neceſſary; and one of us will come and 
teach you, whenever you will ſend to us.” 


They got all things in readineſs, and I 
began the week following; and this proved 
a moſt pleaſant and profitable employ- 
ment. It relieved me from that ennui of 

H 3 which 
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which ſo many complain; and it gratified 
Mr. Strictland, who was pleaſed to ſay— 
* am glad to find that my wife is good 
for ſomething: and it confirmed the El- 
tons in his favour. | 
One New-year's-day, Mr. Strictland in- 
vited the families of Elton and Southgate 
to dine with him; and he allowed me, in 
conjunction with Mrs. Gilſon, to order 
the dinner. 


Tt was in the old Engliſh ſtyle; plenti- 


ful, but not elegant, and every thing good 
in it's kind. 

Another day, he gave a dinner to all 
his workmen. 

We returned the viſit to our neighbours; 
and this was the only invitation we gave or 
accepted through the year. 


The general courſe of our houſekeeping 


was this. We killed a hog one week, and 
+ a ſheep another. Mr. Southgate killed a 
ſheep once a fortnight likewiſe : half our 

ſheep 


f I 
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ſheep went to his houſe, and half his ſheep 
to ours. We had plenty of pork and mut- 
ton, as you ſee; but ſeldom any thing elle, 
Sometimes a piece of lean beef, of the in- 

ferior parts; and then it was fat pork and 
lean beef to eat together, like ham and 
chicken. We had plenty of garden ſtuff 
in our own grounds, and puddings and 
dumplings within-doors. 

This might be called good houſekeep- 

ing; and ſo it was, in fact: but to me, who 

had been uſed to another kind of table, it 


was diſagreeable, and it was a __ time 
before I could reliſh it. 


L uſed to aſk for a chicken ſometimes, 
but Mrs. Gilſon dared not kill one with- 
out her maſter's orders; and his manner 
was ſo ungracious, that I dared not aſk 
favours of him, | 

i grew uſed to the houſe and it's maſter, 
as Mis, Gilſon foretold. I recovered i my 
health, but my ſpirit was not quite reſtored, 
H'4 nor 
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nor yet quite ſubdued; but] reconciled my 
mind to what 1 knew to be my duty, 

by hus I went through the firſt year of 
my marriage. The ſecond brought with it 
an increaſe of my bleſſings and comforts: 
Heaven ſent me a dear child, which 1 re- 
ceived as it's beſt gift. Strictland was 
overjoyed at the birth of a ſon; for he, like 
other men, wiſhed to continue his family: 
he had expreſſed a defire, that he might 
fill the old houſe with a new race of 
his own. 

Mrs. Gilſon was ſo — as to nurſe me 
herſelf. She ſaid, ſhe would never yield 
that office to any other; for it was her 


pleaſure. 

She, too, enjoyed the birth of my fan, 26 
if i it had been her own—Now, ſhe ſhould 
ſee all her wiſhes accompliſhed: ſhe ſhould | 
fee her maſter and miſtreſs happy. 
Ade ſer of ideas, cares, and employ- 


ments, ſucceeded this event. I nurſed my 
ſon; 
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ſon; and this office was both a duty and 
reward, The child grew, and anſwered all 
my hopes; and now I began to find myſelf 
at home. 

In the ſummer-time, I uſed to walk in 
the fields, and I improved the garden. I 
made a green-houſe of one of the uninha- 
bited parlours, and filled it with exotics of 
various kinds. I never failed to viſit the 
two charming pictures, and my heart paid 
them an involuntary homage, 


Mr. Strictland was naturally rough and 
ſurly. He had chiefly lived at home, with 
no other company but his ſervants: he 
was accuſtomed to command, and to carry 
a high hand over thoſe under him, His 
marriage, and the birth of his ſon, ſoftened 
him a little. When he thought my life in 
danger, he was concerned deeply; for his 
conſcience reproached him with his ill 
behaviour to me, and he would make his 
peace with both upon any terms. Neverthe- 

7 5 | leſs, 
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leſs, Nature would return again to it's 
bent; he had never been accuſtomed to 
check or reſtrain himſelf, and he ſeorned 
that any other ſhould. 


One day, he came in with a pleaſanter 
look than common—* Rachel, I have 
done ſomething that will pleaſe you. 1 
would not do it to pleaſe Mr. Wotton: 
what I do, ſhall be of my own accord.” 


What have you done, Sir? Tell me, 
that I may thank you for it.” | 
] have bought a carriage—Come, and 
ſee it.” | 

c A poft-chaiſe, Sir?” 
ec No, d—n it! No, rot it Not a 
poſt-chaiſe p? 
“Lord bleſs me! How ſhould 1 know 
what it was?” | 
&« T underſtand you! Nothing will ferve 
you but a poſt-chaiſe!” 
Jou are very unkind, Sir; I meant 
no ſuch thing.” | 


He 
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He flung out of the room, and went 
ſcolding into the court- yard. 
Mrs. Gilſon came in. She aſked, what 
had put him out of humour? 
I told her all that had paſſed; and added, 
that he ſeemed always ſeeking out for 
ſomething to be angry at, and to quarret 
with. | 
1% You cannot alter Nature, nor I nei- 
ther,” faid ſhe. * Come along with me, 
for he wants you to ſee the chaiſe, and he 
will be pleaſed again.” 
I followed her into the court- yard. He 
was getting into the chaiſe, to try the 
horſe. He drove it round the court-yard, 


and ſeemed to vent his ill humours upon 
the poor horſe, 


He ſaw me and Gilſon obſerving him, 
and drove up to the porch. He jumped 
out, and came to us. 

Mis. Gilſon ſaid—“ A very neat chaiſe, 

| H 6 indeed, 
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indeed, Sir; and the head is very conve- 
nient to keep off a ſhower of rain.” ibis 

« Yes,” aid he; © and Sorrel goes 
well in it, and looks well in the harneſs, 
don't he?” _ 

Mrs. Gilſon admired it; and aſked me, 
if I did not think ſo? 

I faid all that I could think of in it's 
praiſe. He was gratified, and came into the 
houſe in as good a humour as uſual. 

I could never be ſure of the temper 


he was in; but was obliged to guard every 


word I ſpoke, as if before a court of 


b juſti ce. 1 am afraid my dear friend wall 


blame me when I confeſs, that it was 
always a holiday to me when he went 
abroad. 8 

The next year, 1 brought forth a daugh- 
ter, who was moſt welcome to me; but 
her father ſet little value upon her. He 


was one of thoſe wiſe men who thought 


women 
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vomen a drug, and that they were hardly 
worth rearing. 

I faw, in my daughter, a future friend 
and companion; one, upon whom my 
wearied heart might reſt it's cares, and 
from whom new hopes and expectations 
ſhould ariſe to cheer my latter days. 

A ſecond fon was born to me, and a 
ſecond daughter; but they were cut ſhort 
by the ſcythe of Time, in an early ſtage of 
childhood. The two elder are living, and 
the dear objects of my hopes and cares. 

Mr. Strictland was angry at their deaths; 
and with me, becauſe I did not bring 
ſtronger and healthier children. 

While my laſt child was in a ſtate of in- 
fancy, Mr. Strictland met with an accident 
that hurt his health, and was, perhaps, the 
latent cauſe of his decline and death. 

He was a breeder of horſes; and he 
ſometimes broke them in himſelf, 


. 
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He had a very fine colt, that promiſed 
to be a capital horſe ; he was very high- 
ſpirited ; and his maſter was proud to fee 
that he would be ea m none * 
himſelf. 111 10 : 

- One 5 when oy was . in this 
employment, the colt threw him, and he 
lay ſome time as dead. Fee 

"When he revived, he ſpit blood; and it 
was ſuppoſed that he was much hurt in- 
wardly. is 

He kept his chamber three weeks. Mrs. 
Gilſon and I nurſed him alternately; for 
I had my babe to attend beſide : but, 
I truſt, I was not wanting in my attention 
to my huſband. 

He was exceeding fretful during his. 
confinement. His doctor, who knew ſome- 
thing of his diſpoſition, adviſed him to. 
Karp himſelf compoſed and quiet; for that 
every thing that ruffled his mind was bad. 


for his internal complaint. 
5 He 
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He expreſſed great reſentment againſt 
the colt; and faid, he would give him a 
good ' trimming, the firſt time he got 
acroſs him. | | 
I ſaid, I hoped he would 'never get * 
his back again. 
He replied— What fgnifies) your nk 
or your wiſhes? It ſhall never be ſaid, 
that . woman, or beaſt, » got the ben 
of me. 1765 
The doctor ſmiled; I ſhook: my head, 
but I durſt not ſpeak. And ſo ended 
this ſcene. 


Mr. Strictland was as * as his word. 
As ſoon as he got abroad again, he gave 
the colt a good trimming. There!“ 
ſaid he, © I hope I have taught him to- 
know his maſter !” 


I took warning by the leſſon, and bore 


in mind, that he was my maſter alſo. 
He was fond of his children; but he 
could not bear with their little childiſh | 
ways, 
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ways, nor with their cries, and other noiſes, 
He would ſend them away out of his hear- 
ing, for he could not bear their curſed 
' noiſes. 

Strictland had many diſagreeable quali- 
ties; but he had no vices He was ſober 
and temperate, chaſte in his manners and 
converſation. He was induſtrious and fru- 
gal: this laſt degenerated into avarice, 
which excited him to accumulate wealth, 
which he never enjoyed ; and, doubtleſs, 
it would have increaſed upon him, had he 
lived to old age. 

I had a ftrong and lively imagination, 
which is generally accompanied with a de- 
gree of enthuſiaſm towards it's favourite 
objects. Whatever I love, it is with 
warmth ; and I know that there 1s a little 
romance in my compoſition. | 
I am going to apologize to my friend 
for an adventure which her cool and 
ſteady judgment may, perhaps, condemn : 


189 
and yet it has given me one of the greateſt 
| pleaſures of my life; and, I hope, I ſhall 
never have cauſe to repent its 

One day, I heard the ſmack of Mr. 
Strictland's whip, as if he was uſing it im- 
properly ; for he did, ſometimes, conde- 
ſcend to inflict manual chaſtiſement upon 
his younger ſervants. I heard, alſo, the 
ſhrieks of a young voice, that touched 
my heart. | 

I went into the court-yard, to ſee who 
was the ſubject of his Wrath. 

I heard him ſay—* Go, you young dog! 
If ever you dare to come begging here 
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again, I will flog you within an inch of 
your life.” | 

The child went away crying and ſobbing 
bitterly. 

I went on to the outward gate, and met 
him. I aſked him, who and what he was; 
but he could not ſpeak for crying. 


I ſaw, 
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I ſaw, at a diſtance, leaning againſt a 
tree, an old man, very ragged, as was 
the boy, and with every ſign of poverty 
and wretchedneſs, 


The man beckoned the boy, as ſoon as 
he came in Gght. 


T gave the child a penny. The man 
bowed to me, in token of gratitude. Sy 

He came forward. I beckoned him to 
come nearer. He came up to me with 
humility and courteſy. 


3 ſpoke to him—* Y want" to know 
the reaſon of Mr. Strictland's diſpleaſure 
againſt this child, and what he has done to 
offend him? WY 
« Nothing,” ſaid the boy: © I have 
done nothing but aſk his charity.” T 
Did you ſay nothing to provoke him?” 
„ ] ſaid, I had a right to alk charity at 
that houſe, if all others refuſed me. "My 


gondii bid me ſay fo.” 
« Alas, 


Y a — 
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„Alas, Madam!“ ſaid the old man; 
if you knew who that boy is, you would 


pity him. Your countenance ſhews all 
that is good and gracious, I am ſure m 
would pity his unhappy fate.” 
- © Whois he, then?” ſaid I, 

« He is the right heir of this houſe and 
eſtate, if every one had his own.” 

« You ſurprize me! What is his name?“ 
Reginald Henry Marney.” 
_. « ] wiſh to hear this ſtory. But I muſt 
not tarry here longer: if Mr. Strictland 
ſzould fee me cgnvcerſing with you, he 
would be angry. Go away, friend. Come 
again on Wedneſday, at noon-time. Do 
not come to the houſe, but wait till J come 
to you here. I wiſh to know this child's 
» ſtory; I pity him indeed, and wiſh to do 
him ſervice; but I mult firſt be convinced 
that he 1s what he pretends to be.“ 


I gave the man a ſhilling, and bade him 
go out of ſight as ſoon as poſſible. He 
prayed 
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prayed ſor bleſſings upon me: he vent 
away; and I returned to the houſe, 

My imagination had now a fine ſubject 
to work upon : it wove a thouſand ro- 
mantic webs, and then broke them in 
pieces; but ſtill, all my fancies bore ſome 
relation to the old pictures. I wiſhed im- 
patiently for * that I might hear 
the ſtory. 

I thought Mr. Striftland later than 
uſual : 1 watched every minute. As ſoon 
as his back was turned, in came Miſs 


Elton. 


I had given a general invitation to the 
family, that whichſoever of them could 
be ſpared on Wedneſdays, ſhould ſpend 
the day with me. 

She ſaw that I was reſerved and abſent; 


for I was weighing in my mind, whether 


to truſt her with the ſecret, or not. 


She aſked, what ailed me; ſaying— 1 
fear I come unſeaſonably =» 
No, 
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< No, that you cannot do: but yet, I 
am under a difficulty,” 

She fmiled—< If I did not know you 
well, I ſhould think you had made an 
appointment, and that my . inter- 
rupted it.“ 

e You have hit it, my dear: I have 


made an appointment, and was debating 
with myſelf, whether to take you into the 
party, or not. Can you keep a ſecret ſrom 
all your family, and from every other per- 
ſon, even your parents ?” 

She looked ſerious for a minute,. and 
then faid—< If it is an honeſt one, and 
will injure nobody, I will,” | 

e Oh, Nancy! I can hay forgive 
that if. Truſt my honour and Integrity 
for that, and make me a ſolemn promiſe 
of ſecreſy.” 

She did ſo; and then I took my hat 
and cloak, and ſaid Follow me. I am 


waited for.” 
She 
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She did ſo, and we went to the place of 
n 


I ſoon ſaw the old man and the boy, 
ſitting upon the ground, by the road-ſide. 
I beckoned them to follow me to a ſeat at 
ſome diſtance, where I ſat down, with Miſs 
Elton by my fide. I made the boy ſit 
down on the ground, at a little diſtance, 
The man ſtood near me. 

I bade him relate the ſtory he had pro- 
miſed; but warned him, to have a ſtrict 
regard to truth in all that he ſhould ſay. 

He made me a bow that was above his 
degree, and began as follows— 

we ſuppoſe, Madam, that you are Mr. 
| Strictland's wife?” I nodded. 


0 You have ſhewn a noble mind ; „ and 
I will tel! you our ſtory. 


£ My good lady, you have, doubtleſs, 
1 that your. manſion, called Wood- 
lands, and the eſtate round 1 it, have been in 
the 
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the poſſeſſion of many great and noble 
families. 


e The, nn were once a firſt 
bann of the realm. They withſtood the 
tyranny of Kings and prieſts, and were the 
guardians of the rights and liberties of 
the people. | 

Is paſſed - Wha them to the Roſcelins, 
by 2 female branch; and, in like manner, 
from them to the Marneys. 

The heireſs of the Roſcelin family 
was married to Sir Reginald Marney. His 
picture, and that of the lady Habel, his 
wife, are now hanging in one of the par- 
lours at Woodlands, and are reckoned 

very fine pieces.” 

Eee They are ſo, indeed,” faid I; © and 
they teſtify that you are well informed.” 

There was 'a ſucceſſion of noble 
knights and eſquires of that name There 
was Sir Henry; and Sir Philip; and Sir 


6 two or three. | 
1 The 
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e The eſtate was in the poſſeſſion of 
Henry Marney, Eſq. at the time of the 
Reſtoration. His ſon Reginald went over 
wich James the Second; but returned, 
after many years, and took the n to 
King William. | 

« This gentleman did not marry till 
late in life. He left two ſons, Reginald 
and Henry. The eldeſt was but nineteen 
when his father died. 

„There was never greater antipathy 
between the two firſt brothers, Cain and 
Abel, than between the two of the name of 
Marney. Reginald was proud and vain- 
glorious. Henry was brave, generous, and 
courtcous: he was beloved e * 


NF . ˙ THT 


— There was a certain Hape whom 
the fatlier of theſe youths had taken into 
his family, to be his ſteward. He had 
managed the eſtate while the ſquire was in 
| + and had wormed- himſelf into his 

* favour 
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favour and confidence; ſo that he did no- 
thing without conſulting him. 

« Mr. Longford got on the right fide 
of the young ſquire, Reginald, Inſtead of 
healing the breach between the two bro- 
thers, he widened it. Reginald inſulted 
Henry, who offered to fight him : he re- 
fuſed it, but provoked him by inſolent 
language. 

« One day, Reginald ſtruck his brother, 
Henry returned the blow with intereſt, and 
beat him ſeverely. 

© When Mr, Longford came in, and 
ſaw the ſquire in this ſituation, he took 
part againſt Henry, and adviſed his patron 
to turn him out of doors. This was or- 
dered, and executed, the ſame inſtant. 

« Henry was then under age, and could 
not demand his fortune. 

« Longford was his father's executor, 
and uſcd his power to diſtreſs him to the 
utmoſt. 

Vol. II. I * Thus 
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Thus was this deſerving young man 
thrown upon the world, and obliged to 
ſeek his fortune, 

C He tried the friends of bis . 
They were generous of advice, but frugal 
of their aſſiſtance, They put him to a 
merchant, who ſent him abroad to tranſact 
his buſineſs on the continent. 

« Henry Marney behaved ſo well in 
his ſituation, that he gained the affect ion 
and confidence of his maſter. 

« When his time was expired, he of- 
fered to take him into partnerſhip, if he 
could bring money ſuffictent to purchaſe a 
ſhare in it; and to ſettle him in France, as 


his partner and factor there. 

« Mr. Marney came over to London, 
By his maſter's advice, he employed a 
lawyer, to demand the portion his father 
had bequ*athed him. 

6 Reginald was already involved in 
troubles. He had ſet out upon too large 

a ſcale ; 
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a ſcale: he kept a pack of hounds, a 
large ſtod of horſes; he loved hunting, 
ſhooting, and drinking; he outran his 
fortune, and Longford ſupplied him with 
his own money. 

«© When Henry's agent demanded his 
fortune, that villain Longford pretended. 
that there was a flaw in the will; and that 
it was 1n Reginald's power to withold his 
portion, and to pay him as much, or as 
little, as he pleaſed ; or even to keep back 
the whole. | 
The agent remonſtrated on the cruelty 
and injuſtice of this dealing What had 
Henry Marney done, that he ſhould be 
diſinherited ? 

* Longford, after much ſubterfuge and 
evaſion, offered to pay to Henry three 
thouſand pounds. His father's bequeſt 
was ſeven thouſand. | 

Henry and his friend were informed 


of this offer; and the honeſt lawyer ad- 
I 2 viſed 
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viſed them to accept it, rather than wait 


the iſſue of a law-fuit with a man fo artiul 
and deceittul as Longford, and ſo inveie- - 
rate as Squire Marney. 

« Accordingly, they accepted the ſum 
offered; and Henry gave releaſes of all 
farther claim upon his brother. 

« His maſter took him into a ſhare of 
his buſineſs : he gave him his daughter in 
marriage; and ſent him over to France 
again, where he reſided till his brother's 


death. 


« Reginald run out his fortune, and 
had no ſkill in buſineſs ; ſo that he could 
not Lok into the ſtate of his affairs. 
Longford ſupplied him; and told him, 
that he would, one day, put him into a 
way to repay him. 

« He ſaw that his conſtitution was 
ruined, and that he declined daily. He 
took an opportunity of perſuading him to 


make a will, in which he acknowledged a 
very 
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very large deot to him, and left him his 
whole tortune to diſcharge it. 

Reginald died at the age of forty; 
and thus the eſtates of the family of Mar- 
ney fell into the hands of the villain who 
had long laid in wait for them. 


Henry Marney was unfortunate in 


his buſineſs : he loſt money every year. 


« His father- in- law died inſolvent; and 
Fortune declared againſt him in all his 
undertakings. 


ce As ſoon as he heard of his brother's 
death, he made haſte to ſettle his affairs, 
and to leave France. 


e He paid every demand; and, with a 
ſmall reſidue, returned to England with his 
wife and two children, The former was in 
a deep decline. 


ce He made no doubt of ſucceeding to 


the family eſtate, and to bring up his ſon 
as the heir of it, 


I 3 « This 
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« This poor beggar, that now ſtands 
before you, ladies, was not always the 
wretch he now is, though never in a ſtate 
of independence. My family is ancient, 
though now fallen to decay. 

« ] was a clerk and writer in the houſe 
of Mr. Compton, Mr, Marney's father- 
in-law, | 

« As ſoon as he came to London, he 
made enquiry after the remains of this 
diſperſed family; and I was the only per- 
fon to give him information of it. 

« I ſhall never forget the melancholy 


ſcene of my firſt introduction to him 
«& Henry Marney was a fine perſon, and 


looked the gentleman all over. His coun- 
tenance was overcaſt with grief, which he 
ſtifled for his wife's ſake : but you ſaw 
a noble heart breaking under misfortune. 

« He had juſt heard an imperfect ac- 


count of his brother's will ; but hoped to 


find it a falſe report, 
| | 6 1 was 
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I Was unwilling to increaſe his diſtreſs; 
yet I could nos avoid anſwering his queſ- 
tions: I did it with ſ& much caution, that 
he obſerved it. 
« My friend, you ſcem concerned for 
me,” he ſaid. | 
« ] am, indeed, Sir,” ſaid I;" © and 
heartily wiſh it was in my power to be of 


any ſervice to you.” 
« Will you go with me to Woodlands, 


to fathom this ſea of iniquity ?” 

« I will, Sir, if you pleaſe to accept me 
as your ſervant.” 

«« He ſtruck his hand upon his breaſt, 
and exclaimed—* Servant! It is for men 
of property to keep ſervants: I have none. 
It you ſerve me, it muſt be from pure love 
and friendſhip ; for 1 have * to pay 
your ſervices.“ 

It ſhall be fo, Sir; and, when you re- 
cover your rights, you ſhall repay me by 
taking me into your ſervice.“ 


I 4 & Generous 
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8 Generous ſpirit! I wiſh you a better 
maſter “Let me know where to find you, 
and you ſhall hear from me ſoon.” 

« T left him, and went home to my 
_Ovelling. 

After I was gone, his wife begged. 
him not to leave her, as ſhe feared ſhe 
ſhould not live till he returned. 


« She died in a ſhort time afterwards; 
and he was overwhelmed with grief and 
deſpondency. 


« He ſent for me the day after, and 
employed me to give the neceſſary orders 
concerning her interment ; for, though I 
was ſo lately known to him, he had no 
other perſon to employ, or to rely upon. 

„ The day after the funeral, I waited 
on Mr. Marney, who was moaning over 
his children, and in the very depth of 
ſorrow, | | 

« Now, Sir,” ſaid I, “ I am come to 

offer my company, to go with you to 

Woodlands. 
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Woodlands. Change of ſcene, change of 
air, and attention to buſineſs, will diſpel 
the gloom that hangs over you, and reſtore 
your health and ſpirits.” 


© Oh, Balderſon!“ ſaid he, *“ how can 
I acknowledge your kindneſs? it is more 
than I have met with from any man beſide, 
Your regard for your late maſter induces 
you to ſerve all his relations, and that at 
a time when none of them can pay you for 
your ſervices. I pray God to reward you ! 
Alls! I cannot!” 


ce I expr& no reward but vour friend- 
ſhip. Let us not ſpeak of it, I pray you, 
Sir, I have a propoſal to make you ; which 
is, to leave your daughter in the care of my 
wife, while we are abſent: ſhe and her 
children will be proud to wait on her, and 
to pay her every attention in their power. 
You may diſcharge theſe ! dgings, and 
take young maſter with us into the coun- 
try. We will take a lodging ſomewhere 

OO. near 
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near Woodlands, and try what the country 
air, exerciſe, and employment, will do for 
you both.” 

ce He was ſcrupulous of being expenſive 
to me; but he had taken ſuch a hold of 
my heart, that I would have divided my 


laſt ſhilling with him. 


« My wife lived in Southwark. She 


kept a chandler's hop, and fold every 
thing almoſt : ſhe got a decent livelihood. 


1 wrote for the ſhopkeepers, whenever J 


could get employment; and this was the 
height of my proſperity, 
*©* The week following, I attended Mr, 


| Marney and his ſon into the country. We 


took lodgings at a farm-houſe in this vil- 
lage. We enquired after the rector of the 
pariſh, and his character. Hearing him well 
ſpoken of, I adviſed Mr. Marney to go to 
him, and tell him his ſtory If,“ ſaid I, 
* he is what a good clergyman ſhould be, 
he will pity and befriend you,” 

| We 
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e We waited on the Rev. Mr. Dalby, 


and told our ſtory. He expreſſed much 
concern for Mr. Marney's misfortunes, 
and wiſhed to ſerve him, but knew not 
how to do it. 

& Mr, Longford is a rich man,” ſaid 
he: © I am a poor one. If I make him 
my enemy, it will do Mr, Marney no 
good, but may do me much harm, My 
good Sir, you muſt ſeek relief from the 
law, and not from the church : wicked 
men ſet us at defiance, and care little for 
eur remonſtrances. You muſt employ a 
lawyer; and he muſt apply to me, to 
certify your birth and baptiſm : this I will 
do faithfully; and I will give you my-beſt 
advice beſide. While you ſtay here, you 
ſhall be welcome to my table at all times ; 
and I will do all I can, in the way of 
mediation between you and Mr, Longford, 
whenever I am called upon properly.” 

We thanked the worthy clergyman for 

16 his 


9 
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his kindneſs; and aſked, if he could re- 
commend us to a lawyer of fortune and 
character, who would either patronize us 
out of pity and generoſity, or elſe adviſe 
us to give up our hopes at once. | 
c He ſaid he would conſider of it, and 
let us hear farther in a few days. 
orf Accordingly we were invited, a few 
days after, to meet a gentleman, learned 
in the laws of the land, and to lay Mr. 
Marney's caſe before him. 
« The gentleman ſhewed his bumanivy 


and kindneſs. He ſpoke to this purpoſe— 
JI am truly concerned for your ſituation, 


and wiſh it may be in my power to do you 
ſervice. Mr. Longford knows fomething 
of me: I think he will not refuſe to confer 
with me upon the ſubject. The objects of 
my enquiry muſt be, firſt, Whether the 
will, under which he holds the eſtate, 
is a good one? Secondly, Whether your 
brother had a right to diſpoſe of all the 
eſtates of the family? As to the firſt, I can- 
not 
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not flatter you with any hope of it. Mr, 
Longford knows the Jaw too well to bring 
that into queſtion. Your hopes muſt ariſe 
from the ſecond. I ſhould ſuppoſe, that 
ſome parts of the family eſtates may be en- 
tailed; and, unleſs your brother cut them 
off, which, I think, he could not do with- 
out your knowledge and concurrence, you 
may lay claim to them. But, in caſe we 
have nothing to hope from either, I would 
adviſe to appeal to his humanity for ſome 
aſſiſtance for you: the hardſhip of your 
eaſe, and the judgment which the world 
paſſes upon him, as the man who has de- 
prived you of your inheritance, may, per- 
haps, induce him to do ſomething for you; 
at leaſt, we will leave nothing untried to 
bring him to terms of reaſon and of 
Juſtice.” 

“ And is this all the hope you have to 
build upon?“ ſaid Henry Marney: * then 
I muſt appeal to a h gher tribunal—TI muſt 
claim the protection of Heaven for my 

poor 
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poor children, and find my own refuge in 
the grave!“ 

« Mr, Dalby talked tohim: he blamed 
his deſpondency, and called upon him to 
exert the ſtrength and fortitude of a Chriſ- 
tian, to bear his ſufferings with patience, 
and truſt his cauſe to Heaven; that in caſe 
his worldly hopes ſhould fail him utterly, 
he had ſtill a better hope in reverſion. 

The lawyer comforted him in the way 
of his profeſſion; and I could only argue 
as a friend, and implore him, for his chil- 
dren's ſake, to bear up and wait the event. 

© T ſaw that his heart and hopes were 
funk; and a gloomy kind of tranquillity 
was ſpread over him, which only covered a 
deep deſpair. 

The week following, our counſellor 
waited on Mr. Longford z who received 
him with pohteneſs, and heard him with 
patience. 


« In reply to the firſt duellen, he read the 
will 
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will to him: to the ſecond, he anſwered— 
& ] know the tenure by which I hold theſe 
eſtates, and I will keep them by it. Henry 
Marney always behaved ill to his brother; 
who would have diſinherited him, if he 
had not incurred the debts to me which 
are acknowledged in the will.—Sir, he 
is a beggar, and cannot re pay your ſer- 
vices: if you are wiſe, you will have done 
with him and his affairs from this time.“ 


© The counſellor then urged the pleas of 
juſtice and humanity. He hinted, that the 
world believed that Henry Marney was an 
injured man, in regard to his private for- 
tune bequeathed by his father; and now, a 
ſecond time, in being deprived of his inhe- 
ritance: that he was blamed, and Mr. 
Marney pitied. He urged him by every 


motive to do fomething for him; and, at 


leaſt, to ſet him above want. 


« Longford grew ſurly and reſerved; 
and they parted with bardly civility.” 
While 
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While we were in this part of the tory, 
my maid Peggy came to ſeek us, and to 
tell us that dinner waited for us, 

I bade her return, and we would follow 
her. I then ſpoke to Balderſon— 


« I am ſummoned home to dinner: I 
cannot invite you to my houſe, for many 
reaſons; but I will endeavour to aſſiſt you.” 
I took out my purſe. I gave him two 
guineas. The man looked aſtoniſhed, 

« Put yourſelf and the boy into better 
cloathing. Meet me here this day ſe'nnight, 
at twelve o'clock, and tell me the remain- 
der of your ſtory: I am deeply intereſted 
in it, and ſhall remember all that you have 
told me. But, before you go, tell me how 
that boy can be your grandion ?” 

« Becauſe his father married my daugh- 
ter.” | 

« What, then, was Henry Marney his 
father ?” | 
No; his grandfather,” 


— 


« I under- 
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J underſtand you: that ſon, who was 
here with his unfortunate father?” 

« The very ſame.” 

«© Farewel, friend. I ſhall expect to ſee 
you this day week.” 

«© Farewel, dear lady!—May God re- 
ward your bounty to this wretched or- 
phan and his protector! Kneel down, 
boy, and pray for a bleſſing on your 
benefaQtreſs!” 

Miſs Elton and I tan home; and we 
heard theſe grateful creatures invoking 
Heaven in our behalf all the way. 

We could talk of nothing elſe the whole 
day. She deſired ſhe might be preſent at 
the remainder of the ſtory; and I promiſed, 
that ſhe only ſhould partake of this ſecret, 


which I ſhould guard carefully from Mr. 


Strictland. 


J had often enquired of Mr. Strictland 
concerning thoſe five pictures; and he 


told me, in general terms, that they be- 
longed 
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Jonged to the Marneys. I had aſked their 
names, and their hiſtory : he grew tired of 
anſwering me. 

% Will you never have cine: talking of 
thoſe pictures? It ſeems as if you were 
ready to fall down and worſhip them.“ 

« No, I will not do that; but I reſpect 
them exceedingly.” 

c Reſpect a faggot-ftick !—You may, 
as well as an old figure painted upon 
canvas. 

They are very fine paintings, Sir: good 
pictures are ſometimes highly valued.” 

Well, I have heard fo before now; 
and you may ſet what value you pleaſe 
upon them. TI ſhould like ſomebody elſe 


ſhould take a fancy to them, and give me 


a good ſum of money for them: 1 would 
take it.“ 
Money was his idol, and his eſtimate 
for every thing. 
The week rolled round in it's uſual 
courle z 
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courſe; Wedneſday returned ; Miſs Elton 
came early; Mr. Strictland went his jour- 
| ney, and we to our appointment. | 

Balderſon and his boy were waiting for 
us. Their rags were thrown aſide, They 
were dreſt ſo tight and tidy, that Mr, 
Strictland would not have known them, 
The boy was waſhed clean; and his coun- 
tenance was öpen, pleaſant, and manly, 1 
thought I could trace a likeneſs to the ad- 
mired picture of Sir Reginald Marney. 
Miſs Elton would not allow it; but rather 
laughed at the excurſion of my fancy. 


After the greetings of the day, Balderſon 
purſued his ſtory 


« Soon after the interview I have men- 
tioned, our good counſelor received a 
letter from Mr. Longford ; and we were 
ſummoned to hear the contents, In it he 
acknowledged, that there were ſome ap- 


parent hardſhips in the caſe of Henry 
Marney ; that, out of humanity, and pity 
at 
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at his unhappy ſituation, he offered to pay 
him one thouſand pounds, upon condition 
of his ſigning a releaſe to all his claims 
upon the Marney eſtates, for himſelf and 
his poſterity; and that this writing ſhould 
be ſigned, ſealed, and witneſſed, pro- 
perly. 

« Mr. Marney refuſed to ſign any ſuch 
inſtrument. He ſaid, his health had been 
declining for a long time paſt, and he 
ſhould ſoon be out of the reach of his 
enemy's cruelty and injuſtice: that, though 
he knew his claim was become a mere 
ſhadow, he would not injure his children 
ſo much as to renounce it; there might 
come a time, when they might revive 1t 
with better hopes; but, that he ſhould not 
die in peace, were he to deprive them 
of it. 


“ The counſellor, Mr. Dalby, and my- 
ſelf, urged him to accept the offer; as the 


intereſt would ſupport himſelf, and the 
principal 
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principal would be an outſet for his ſon, 
and put him into ſome genteel profeſſion. 
« He would not hear of it, but perſiſted 


in an obſtinate refuſal. 


« The counſellor ſignified his refuſal to 
Mr. Longford : he pitied and excuſed him, 


© [In leſs than a week, a note was ſent 
to Mr. Marney, from Mr. Longtord's 
clerk, to this effect By order of Robert 
Longford, Eſq. I write, to deſire you to 
quit this pariſh as ſoon as poſſible; and he 
ſends the incloſed to bear your expences.“ 
© This note covered anocher, value 
fifty pounds. 

« Mr. Marney's fpirit roſe at this order; 
he would have ſeat it back; but we joined 
to over-rule him. He would anſwer it, 


however; and it was to this effect 


HENRY Marvry conſiders himſelf as 
an inj ured perſon, in all reſpe&s. In ſpite of 
Squire Longford's mandate, he will take 
- the 
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the liberty to die in the pariſh where he 


was born: he will lay his bones near thoſe 


of his anceſtors; and his ſoul will com- 
plain to his grandfather's, of the treachery 
and injuſtice of his ſteward towards his 


heir In; 


&« We all urged him to accept Mr, 


Longford's propoſal ; but he was inflexi- 


ble. He was declining daily, but he 
ſcorned to complain. He lived about ſeven 
weeks in this village, He gave me the 
charge of his ſon; and bade him ſeek for 
ſome employment—he adviſed him to get 
into the army, or the navy, as the leaſt 


unworthy of a gentleman. 


« He ſpoke on this ſubject to Mr. 


Dalby, ſaying, his fon muſt cut his bread 
with his ſword, —*< But, what will become 


of my daughter?—Oh, Sir! my heart bleeds 
for my deareſt Anna!” | 
t The worthy Mr. Dalby promiſed to 
invite 


— Y Ss a 
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invite her to ſpend the ſummer in his 
family; and he would ſcek out for ſome 
eligiole ſituation for her. 

« He took his hand, and kiſſed it; he 
thanked him inceſfantly while he ſtaid in 
the room. 

« Mr. Dalby and the reſt of us prayed 
with him, and he ſeemed comforted, 

“ The next day, while he was wiſhing 
to ſee Mr. Dalby, he had a convulſion fit; 
and, as that genileman entered the room, 
he expired. 

«© Thus died Henry Marney, at only 
forty-ſix years of age; a gentleman of a 
high and generous ſpirit, and worthy of a 
better fate but he is gone where merit is 
underſtood and rewarded! 


« I cannot ſay which was the moſt griev- 
ed, myſelf, or young Reginald. Ir ſeemed 
as if I had loſt an only brother. I was 
rouzed by the neceſſary attention to the 


laſt duties to my friend and maſter. We 
followed 
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followed to the grave, and ſaw him inter- 
red in the church-yard, near the family 
vault. I ordered a ſtone to be put over 
him, with this inſcription— 

4 Here lie the remains of Henay Mannry, Eſq, 

Heir of the honourable family of MARN ET: 
| n ib poſſeſſion of the Manſion of WOODLANDS, 
In this pariſh, 
Now, diſpc ſſ ſſed of all worldly property, 


He is gone to ſeek an immortal inheritance, 
Where the wicked ceaſe from troubl.ng, 
And che weary are at reſt.“ 


« I reſolved to go to church the follow- 
ing Sunday, and on the Monday to ſet out 
wi h young Reginald for my own dear 
home. 

« The ſtone was put down one day in the 
week: and on the Sunday morning I went 
to weep over it; when, behold! the whole Mt | 
inſcription was eraſed, and the leine 
put in it's place t 


« Here lie the remains of Hur Manxgr, n 
The laſt of that family; formerly 


Proprietors of WOODLANDS, in this pariſh.” 


« I eaſily 


A I. IF 
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<« eaſily gueſſed from what quarter the 


alterations came. Mr. Dalby adviſed me 
to be ſilent, for we were not able to con- 


tend with the author. 


« I had ſpent the greateſt part of the 
fifty pounds we received, in the neceſſaries 
for the funeral, and putting the ſtone over 
the grave. On the Monday we ſet out in 
a cart, which carried us and our baggage” 
to the next market-town z and from thence, 
in a ſtage-waggon, to London. 

« Reginald Marney was juſt turned of 


fifteen ; he was a fine manly. youth, with a 
genteel perſon, and an amiable diſpoſition, 

&« I carried him to my own houſe, and 
bade my wife receive him as one of our 
children. I had then living an hopeful 
ſon, and two dear and lovely daughters.” 

Here: Balderſon ſtopped to weep. Our 
tears accompanied him, The paſt tale was 
melancholy, and the ſucceeding * 
nothing better. | 

— K * If 
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* Tf this recital is too painful to you,” 
faid I, © let us defer it another week.” 

« God bleſs your kind and generous 
heart, lady !—No; I can now go on— — 
„ My ſon had a ſtrong propenſity to 
the fea, He had been ſeveral voyages; 
and was now waiting for a ſhip not quite 
ready to fail, He took an affection for 
Reginald Marney, and perſuaded him to 
go with him. I acquainted Miſs Marney 
with Mr. Dalby's kind invitation, and 
adviſed her to accept it. 
„The poor thing wept bitterly: ſhe 
complained that, after the loſs of both ker 
parents, ſhe had attached herſelf to my 
family; that ſne muſt now be torn from 


her dear brother, and from the only perſon 


that loved or cared for her. 1 repreſented, 
that ſhe would find herſelf in a better fitu- 


ation at Mr. Dalby's, and live like a gen- 


tlewoman there ; but, if ſhe preferred our 


humble dwelling and board, ſhe ſhould 
| ſtay 
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ſtay with us, and be as one of our children, 
She reflected upon what I had ſaid, and 
took her reſolution to go to Mr. Dalby's ; 
for ſhe could not bear to be an expence to 
us, who had already done ſo much for her. 
She only : begged that ſhe might ſtay till 
her brother was gone to ſea, 

« We fitted out young Reginald for a 
failor, and waited for the time. My James 
was three years older than him, and took 
him under his protection. We had a me- 
lancholy parting. We could hardly tear 
Miſs Marney from her brother ; but it was 
neceſſary, and muſt be done. I took her 
from him, and comforted her as well as I 
could. | 

As ſoon as the firſt burſt of grief was 
abated, I told her ſhe muſt prepare for 
her journey. My wife fitted her out with 
decent mourning, and other neceſſaries; 
and, within a week after, I attended her to 
Mr, Dalby's, 


K 2 1 had 
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«© had a melancholy ſatisfaction in 
having diſcharged all the duties and of- 
fices of friendſhip to my beloved and re- 
ſpected Henry Marney. I ſhed my tears 
over his grave. I took a tender farewel of 
his daughter; and, having ſpent all the 
money I could raiſe; I returned home on 
foot, with juſt enough to buy my bread, 
and drank of the running ſtream. I did 
not tel] my wife how cloſe I was driven, 
and I returned to my uſual courſe” of life. 
I ſettled her books, and aſſiſted in her trade. 

Several years we lived in peace and 
comfort, but what ſome people would call 
hardly. We ſeldom taſted meat, unleſs of 


a Sunday. My daughters tcok in needle- | 


work, when they could get it; for that 
buſineſs, like all others, is overſtocked, and 
is the wretched reſource of too many. Of 
an evening, I wove laces and bobbin, and 


made cabbage-nets ; and, Lean truly ſay, 
I did not eat the bread of idleneſ. 
| 9 « When 


P 
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«© When our ſailors returned home, 
chen was our feſtival. They uſed to bring 
all the money they had earned. They 
lodged' together, near us: they threw their 
ſhare. into our meſs, and then we lived 
comfortably. The dear boys denied them- 
ſelves every thing but neceſſaries, and were 
proud to contribute to our comforts and 
conveniencies : they uſed to bring home 
gowns and linen for my wife and girls. 

« Miſs Marney wrote to us once in a 
while, and gave an account of herſelf. 


By the recommendation of the good Mr. 


Dalby, ſhe was taken as a companion to a 
widow lady, who had lately buried her 
own daughter. Miſs Marney did honour 


to her credentials. She pleaſed the lady, 


and became very dear to her. She lived 


happily there ſeveral years, 
» Our children grew up to maturity. 
The young men earned more money, and 
te K 3 were 
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were able to aſſiſt us. Our bappineſs in- 


ereaſed every year. | 5 


« Let me be prateful for the good I 


have received, and patient under the evil! 


«© But now the paſſions implanted by 


Providence in the hearts of men for the 


wiſeſt and beſt purpoſes, began to diſ- 


cloſe themſelves. Young and amiable 


perſons, of different ' ſexes, can hardly be 
much together, without feeling the im- 
pulſe of nature, and the attachment of the 


heart. 


I may ſay, without ia that both 


my daughters were handſ me and modeſt ; 
but the younger was the molt engaging in 


her manners. Reginald Marney loved her 


before he knew all that love demands. 


Every return brought an increaſe of affec- 


tion ; and their greetings were ſo tender, 


that we all perceived their gendency. 


u thought it my duty to check it, in 


; reſpect to the memory of Henry Marney ; 
but 
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but till I could perceive that they loved 
each other moſt ardently. I adviſed wich 
my ſon, and he reproved them both. 

« You are neither of you in a ſituation 
to think of marriage,” ſaid he. The 
man who loves honeſtly and wiſely, will 


wait till he can maintain a wife, before he 


takes one. I have ſcen my dear parents 
wreſtle with poverty, and hardly could keep 
it at arm's-end : I would not wiſh to ſee 
my children in the ſame ſituation. Self- 
denial is a duty which J can recommend, 


becauſe I practiſe it. Oh, Reginald! there 


is a lady in the world, who, if | were king 
of the globe, I would make my partner : 
but, far be it from me to wiſh her to ſhare 
my homely lot, and to ſuffer what J have 
ſeen thoſe moſt dear to me undergo. She 
knows not, ſhe never ſhall know , the love 
bear to her. May ſh« live in the boſ-m 
of Peace and Plenty! and, if ſhe meers 

K 4 with 


nder of it, and let him know. 
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with a man who can. ſecure it to her for life, 
Iwill blefs, and pray for him.“ 
« ]'was proud of my ſon; I bleſſed his 


noble and generous paſſion ; 1 forbade the 


lovers to think of marriage, and wiſhed 


them to diſſolve their engagements. Re- 


ginald refuſed to do that, but promiſed to 
poſtpone his marriage till after another 


a n 
oyage. 


4 A young ſhip-carpenter courted my 


eldeſt daughter. He carried all my children 
to the launching a ſhip for the ſervice of 
the Eaſt India Company. He adviſed my 
ſons to offer themſelves to the captain. 
He ſaid, it was a pity that two ſuch clever 
lads ſhonld go with petty merchants and 


traders, in ſmall ſhips, when they might 
go to India, and perhaps make their 
fortunes. 


« My young men ſaid „ they would con- 


« When 
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« When they came home, the ſubject 
was canvaſſed among us all, 

« My wife and daughters were againſt 
it: they could not bear the thoughts of 
ſuch long abſences. But my James ſpoke | 
like a man of fpirit—** It is my ardent 
wiſh, and ſhall be my endeavour, to lift 
you all out of this den of poverty, and to 
place you in a comfortable ſituation. For 
you J grudge no toils nor travels, I can 
but juſt get on, and help you a little; but, 
if I launch out in a better way, I may, in 
time, riſe to preferment; and, at leaſt, I 
will leave nothing untried. I truſt: that 
my brother Reginald is of the ſame opi- 
nion, and that he wiſhes to raiſe the, girl 
he loves to a ſtate of comſort: he would 
dhame to. ſee his. chldgn, abo ampſt bear 
the name of Marnev, in this, poor and 
ſordid ſituat jon. My father, I-call upon 
jou to confirm our reſolution, and to com- 
K 5 fort 
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- fort our'dear women—and you, Reginald, 


muſt do the ſame.” - 


KReginald took his hand—* My deat 
brother, I will live and die with you; and 
I will go with you to India.” 


e My heart ſunk at the thoughts of 


their long abſence, and the dangers they 
might incur; but I ſhould have ſcorned to 
let our intereſt and pleaſure weigh againſt 


their good, and the generous motives they 
had urged. I gave a full conſent to their 
going, and reproved the women for their 


ſelfiſh * to it. TOE N in 
ſilence. 


„ Young Stevens, their friend, called 


the next day. He ſaid, he had ſpoken to 
the captain, who defired to ſee them. 


©  &© They went to wait on him the ſame 
day; and they engaged themſelves to go 
with him the following fpring ; and, in 
the mean time, they went a ſhort voyage to 

Oſtend, 
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Oſtend, as uſual ; and they returned in 
good time for the Indiaman, 

We had a diſinal parting. The girls 
were diſtracted with griet, and the mother 
not much better. 


«© I had a heavy taſk to conceal my own 


fears and cares, and to ſupport them; but 
I knew it was my duty, and I did not 


ſhrink from it. I prayed to God for a 
bleſſing upon my dear ſons. 

« Young Stevens was Carpenter's mate 
in the ſame ſhip. They all took leave at 
the ſame time. They went away in high 
ſpirits, apparently; ſaying, they were going 
to make fortunes for us all.” 

J called to Balderſon to ſtop here— 
We will meet you here again next Wed- 
neſday ; and, in the mean time, we will 
conſider how I can ſerve you and your 
grandſon.” 

© Oh, Madam! you are too good to 


us ! This child deſerves your favour, He 
K 6 is 
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is a clever and a towardly boy. I have 
taught him 'to read, and he can ſay the 
Church Catechiſm quite perfect.“ | 

„ That is a good beginning,” ſaid I. 
© May God ſucceed your endeavours! * 

I ͤ took Miſs Elton's arm, and Was fol- 

lowed home by their prayers and bleſſings. 

After dinner, Miſs Elton and I conſulted 
about aſſiſting the boy. I ſaid, if I could 
put! him out to any trade, ſo that he might 
be a good member of the community, 1 
ſhould be ſatisfied ; and knowing that he 
could read, made me the more deſirous to 

take him away from that vagabond life, 
and make him an uſeful man. 

Miſs Elton ſaid, the ſchoolmaſter of the 
village wanted an aſſiſtant, and had applied 
to her father; but ſhe feared young Mar- 

| ney was not capable of the office. 

I anſwered—© No; but he may be 
made ſo. I thank you fo: the thought: 


L erabrace it. Let us go directly to the 
ſchool- 
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' ſ{choolmaſter's. I will aſk him to take an 
orphan child as an apprentice. I will offer 
to pay him annually, which ſuits me better 
than paying all at once. 1 have it all in 
my heart. Let us go, my dear friend. * 

« God bleſs that generous heart, and 
make it's power equal to it's wiſhes! [ 
attend you now.“ 

Away we went, finiſhed our r bulnetz 
and returned to tea. Ys. 

The ſchoolmaſter agreed to take him at 
once. I was to pay him ten pounds for 
the firſt year; and the ſalary” was to be 
leſſened every year, in proportion to che 
boy's proficiency, [and A: of alt- 
ing the maſte. {4 Ya 

It was to be a EPO ſeeret who 
placed him there; and he was to be called 
Henry Smith, for the name of Marney 
would excite jealouſy and ſuſpicion, 

I never was better pleaſed in my life 
than with this agreement. This action 
gave 
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gave me credit with myſelf, I uſed to 
dream of the Marneys continually, which 
was not ſurpriſing; and I fancied thoſe 
two fine pictures walked out of their 


frames, to thank me for my kindneſs to 
- their deſcendant. 
After every meeting with Balderſon, 1 


wrote down all that paſſed between us. At 


firſt, I did it to impreſs the ſtory upon my 
memory; and afterwards, I thought it 
might, one day, be very valuable to young 


Marney . 
It is from this I ſhall tranſcribe the par- 


. ticulars I ſhall ſend you. 


I have ſometimes intended to ſend away 


my packet ; but then it has riſen to my 
mind, that you would be better pleaſed to 
; have the whole together: therefore I con- 


' Fave my narration. 
I promiſe myſelf, thar the family hiſtory 


of the Marneys will be as $ intereſting to 
you as to e 


The 
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The boy is my child by adoption, and 
is become very dear to me. He fhares 
my affection and cares with my own chil- 
dren. I conſider him as the right heir of 
my ſon's eſtate, and that we are bound to 


ſupport and provide for him. Will you, 


my friend, blame me for this way of 
thinking? I anſwer to myſelf, that you 
will not. You alſo have adopted children, 


and they alſo ſhall be dear to me. When 


we meet, we will inveſtigate theſe ſubjeQs; 
and, I truſt, we ſhall agree to love all that 
are dear to each other. 

I have written till I am weary, and 
ſhall now lay down the pen for a time; 
but I ſhall never be tired of telling you, 
that I am, 


Tour faithful and affectionate friend, 


RachEL STRICTLAND, 


LETTER 


* 
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Will now. give my friend an account of 
my third interview with Balderſon, and 
the ſequel of the ſtory of the Marney: fa- 
amily. Yowmill:elvayzireatember, ii 
: Balderſon that ſpeaks. ' 
We paſſed our ei deneg 
the abſence of our beloved friends. My 
wife and the: gills blamed me for letting 
them go. My daughter Agnes uſed to go 
-moping about, and frequently weep by 
herſelf, 1 reproved her for it; but ſhe 
gave me for anſwer, that ſhe only lived for 
anne, Marney; ; and, if ſhe was not to 
be his wife, ſne did not wiſh to live at 
all. My other daughter, Hannah, had a 
ſtronger mind, and a more chearful heart. 


— 
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ec In the ſecond year, our ſailors re- 


i turned, in good health and ſpirits; and 


then our mourning was turned into joy. 

« The lovers were in raptures, and in- 
ſiſted upon being married immediately. 
My James attempted to perſuade Reginald 
to defer it till after another voyage. He 


reſented it, and they almoſt quarrelled 


about it. I pacified them; ſaying, they 
ſhould be married as ſoon as the banns 
could be publiſhed. 

Stevens and Marney went out together 
the next day ; and, in the evening, they 
returned with licences, and inſiſted on be- 
ing married on the morrow. I blamed 
them for ſpending ſo much money, when 
they might have been married ſo much 
cheaper. Reginald ſaid “ What is money 
good for, but to make us happy Fe 


« But, we have made no preparations.” 
We have done that for you,” faid 
Stevens, « We have ordered a breakfaſt 
and 


-and a dinner at a public-houſe, and ſhall 
put you to no trouble or coſt.” 
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4 ſhook my head. © I am afraid you 


- will want the money you thus ſquander 
away,“ ſaid I. 


« They deſired I would not caſt a 


' damp upon their joys. Reginald ſung 
theſe lines— — 


* Let's be merry, while we may; 
« Life is ſhort, and wears away.“ 


« On the morrow, the weddings were 


| celebrated. It was, indeed, a feſtival. We 


threw aſide care, and enjoyed our preſent 


. happineſs. 


e Stevens had taken a lodging for him- 
ſelf and his wife. Reginald went home 


with us. They agreed to ſpend the chief 


of their time together, and to leave their 
wives with us during the next voyage. 


1 Never was there a happier family, 


ö during the four months they ſtaid at home. 


They 
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They made preparations for another FRO 


„ 


the following ſpring. 

I thought I ſaw, at times, a gloom 
upon my James's manly countenance. One 
day, I queſtioned him upon the cauſe of 
it. He ſaid, I had great diſcernment, and 
that I had a right to know every thought 
of his heart, 


« During the time I was at Madras, an 
elderly gentleman, who had long reſided 
there, took a great deal of notice of me. 
He examined me upon various ſubjects, 
and ſeemed ſatisfied with my anſwers. By 
degrees, he opened his mind to me. He 
ſaid, he was engaged in a particular branch 
of trade, independent of the Company ; 
that he had lately loſt the perſon whom he 
truſted with all his affairs; that he wanted 


one to ſucceed him; and that the man he 
ſhould employ would be able to do well 
for himſelf, at the ſame time that he was 
ſerving him. There were three requifites 
in 


__—Y 
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in the man he ſhould chuſe—good-ſenſe, 
courage, and fidel ty; © and, I think, I 
have found them all in you,”- ſaid. he. 
* Confider of my propoſal ; and then tell 
me, whether it is worth your acceptance.” 
] ſaid, I was the fon of poor, but 
- honeſt parents, who depended, in ſome de- 
gree, upon the fruits of my labour and in- 
duſtry ; that I was unwilling to engage in 
any undertaking that would remove me 
out of their reach, and put it out of my 
Power to aſſiſt them. He ſaid, that [ 
, ſhould be enabled to aſſiſt my parents 
; more effectually, and to build a fortune for 
myſelf; chat he would ſertle upon me an 
. handſome ſalary, and give me an oppor- 
tunity to trade for myſelf beſide. ; 1 ſaid, I 
would conſider of it, and Jet him know my 


determination. , 


98 *® 


4 OI. A ſhort time before, we failed, [ waited 


on him. I told him, I was relolyed, to re- 


j turn home, and Fr, my parents z that, if 


they 
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they conſented to it, and if he was unpro- 
vided with ſuch an agent as he wanted, I 
would enter into his ſervice at my return. 

« I have kept this ſecret: in my own 
heart, becauſe I was unwilling to give you 
pain unneceſſarily; and, as to my mother, 
I dare not tell her at all, but muſt leave it 
to you, to break it to her tenderly. after I. 
am gone. My ſiſters have other men to 
care for, and to care for them; they can 
ſpare me the better; and I hope that you, 
my dear father, will 17 me your conſent, 
and your bleſſing upon it. 18 

« Here James pauſed, and waited my 
anſwer, I pauſed alſo, for 1 knew not 
what to ſay. At laſt 1 ſad e It is not 
for me to decide a point of fo much i im- 
portance. Judge, and decide for yourſelf, 
my ſon. 1 may ſuffer; but I will not op- 
poſe your generous, and manly deſigns and 
undertakings. God direct you for the 


beſt, and ſucceed you in all your doings!” 
« I could 
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could not help weeping while I 
ſpoke. My ſon embraced me, and ſhed 
tears upon my face.” 

„My father! if you forbid me, I will 
not proceed in this undertaking !” 

% No, 1 do not forbid you. I ſhould 
be unworthy of ſuch a ſon, if I was to 

check your brave and noble ſpirit, I will 
pray inceſſantly for bleſſings upon you.” 

Thank you, my father! But, remem- 

ber, you are not to tell my mother till I 
am gone.” 

«© Do Stevens and Marney know your 
intentions?“ | 

% No. 11 Reginald had continued a 
ſingle man, I would have invited him to go 
with me; but now chat he is married all 
is over. I ſhall not tell him till I leave 


him and 1 ſhall hope to ſend you letters 
through his hands. Keep 1 my ſecret, and 
make your mind tb to ay deſtination.” 


"08 My 
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My ſon left me to my own reflections. 
My heart was oppreſſed with cares and 
fears; but 1 {till carried a chearful coun- 
tenance. 
„ When they departed for India, my 
heart ſunk within me: all my ſteadineſs 
forſook me, and I was overwhelmed with 
grief. I dared not tell my wife the cauſe, 
for ſhe was too much affected. She ſaw 


that I was more concerned than uſual, for 
I loſt my reſt and appetite, She forgot 


her own grief, to comfort me. Cheer 
up, Balderſon,” ſaid ſhe: © I think you 
are worſe than me.” I exerted myſelf, and 
overcame It, 

« There is a proverb, that ſay God 
aſſiſts thoſe who aſbiſt themſelves.” I found 
it ſo; for I recovered my health and ſpirits, 
Alas! I had need of them; for my trials 
were now approaching. 


« The autumn following was a very 
ſickly time: an epidemical diſtemper raged 
in 
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in London, and it's environs. It viſited 
my poor family: we all had it more or 
leſs, but my wife died of it. I loſt an in- 
duſtrious and faithful woman, who was the- 
chief ſupport of us all. 

c In the midft of my grief, ] was com- 
forted by the reflection, that ſhe knew not 
of her ſon's deſtination; and it became a. 
ſource of conſolation to me. 

My daughters recovered by degrees, 
and ſo did I; but we were every day more 
ſenſible of our great lols, _ 

Our buſineſs depended: upon my wife. 
People knew and loved her; and they liked 
to be ſerved by her. My daughters were 
not equally qualified: they knew not the 
way of the trade ſo well. | 

I did all in my power; but I was not 
ſucceſsfyl.., Our buſineſs fell off, we had 
a ſevere winter, expences run high, buſi- 
neſs declined, and we, were, obliged to 
rnb into the money my ſuns left behind. 

„The 
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« The following ſpring, in the month 
of May, my daughter Marney was brought 
to bed of this dear boy, the object of my 
hopes and cares. She nurſed him with the 
utmoſt care and attention, I fancied I 
ſaw in him a reſemblance of Henry Mar- 
ney, and I doated upon him. I defired 
that he might be called after his grand- 
father ; but my daughter, who almoſt wor- 
ſhipped her huſband, inſiſted upon adding 
his name: ſo he was called Reginald 
Henry, but I always called him by the 
latter name. = 
« My daughter Hannah had miſcarried 
during her illneſs; and fhe grieved, that 
ſhe alſo had not a child to preſent to her 
huſband at his return. 


« The ſecond year rolled heavily over 
us; and we reckoned the months, the 
weeks, and the days, when our dear friends 
were expected home, 


Vor. II. * &© One 
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One evening, in the dreary month of 
November, as my daughter Stevens and [ 
were ſitting over an handful of fire, (Agnes 


and her child were gone to bed, and we 
were preparing to follow them) we heard a 


knocking at the door, 


„ We aſked, who was there; and the 
anſwer was“ Your friend and relation.“ 
I opened it immediately; and * Stevens 
entered, in deep mourning, 


« We embraced and welcomed him: 
but, as ſoon as our emotions ſubſided, we 
conſidered his dreſs and appearance; for 
his countenance wore mourning, as well as 
his body. 

& Unwilling to forebode farther griefs, 
I ſaid— You have heard of our _ 
fortune ?” 
e He ſhook his head, and replied— 
« But you have not heard of mine; that I 
muſt, unwillingly, relate,” 


« My 
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c My heart ſunk— Ha! what, have 
you any more ſorrows for us?“ 

6e. J have,” ſaid he: © prepare to hear 
them with patience and reſignation ; and 
may God ſupport you !” 

c J ſhook like a leaf, and felt as if I 
ſhould faint, 

e Hannah ſaid “ Tell us quickly, and 
put us out of ſuſpence,” 

« He ſighed deeply; and then “ Re- 
ginald Marney is dead; and James Balder- 
ſon is gone up the country, nobody knows 
where : he had been gone ſeveral months 
before I came away from Madras.” 


cc As I feared the worſt, this laſt article 
7 revived me. 


. 


« You have not heard that James is 
dead?“ 

« No, Sir; I have a letter from him : 
I Þ you; but it is dated four montns before I 


I Ailed.“ | | 
ly L2 a Thank 
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Thank God for that ! But, tell me, 
how did Reginald die?“ 
©; Of an autumnal fever. It is a curſed 


country. I will never go there any more.“ 
« I rejoice to hear that,” ſaid Hannah. 
% We all were glad that Agnes was 
gone to bed; and' we conſulted how we 
ſhould break the dreadful tidings to her. I 
made up the fire, and we ſat and talked 
away the whole night, | 
e 1 thought there was a coldneſs and 
formality i in Stevens's behaviour, which I 
had never obſerved before; but I im- 
puted it to his concern for the tidings he 
brought, and his endeavours to conceal it. 
&« When day-light was come, he went 
out; and told Hannah, he ſhould call 
again by and by. 855 


e When Agnes came down with her 


child, my tears flowed ſo faſt, that I was 
obliged to conceal them. She ſaid, 4 ſaw 
a man go by our dove, ſo like ] ack Ste- 

vens, 
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vens, that I ſhould have thought it was 
him, if he had been in England.” Hannah 
anſwered— I have heard that he is far» 
rived, and I expect him every hour,” 

© Have you a letter, ſiſter ? 

« J have.“ | 

& Where, then, are Reginald and James? 
No letters from them?“ 

Nan ? 

c Father, what is the meaning of this?” 

« I could make no anſwer. 

e She ſet down the child, and came up 
to me. I was leaning againſt the wall, and 
crying like a child. She looked in my 
face, and ſaw my tears. She looked back, 
and ſaw Hannah weeping, and both ſilent. 
She gave a loud ſhriek, and fell into a 
ſtrong fit. | 

« I will draw a veil over this ſcene of 
anguiſh, for your ſake and my own, It 
was terrible, She was either in raving, or 
in ſilent fits, for three days and nights. At 


L 3 intervals, 
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intervals, ſhe enquired for her huſband. I 
dared not deceive her. I told her, he was 
dead, and ſhe muſt ſubmit to the will of 
Heaven. | 

e In the midſt of our diſtreſs, Stevens 
came in, He offered to take his wife 
away from me. 

e I called him cruel and ungrateful, to 
think of ſuch a thing. He ſaid, ſhe could 
do no good, but only make him and her- 
ſelf unhappy. 

„ implored him, for Heaven's ſake, to 
take pity upon me, and help me to ſupport 
my trials, which were already as much as T_ 
could bear, He turned out of the houſe 
in anger, and beckoned his wife to follow 
him; but ſhe had too much humanity to 
leave me at that dreadful moment. 

« She adviſed me to ſend for a poor 
widow, that nurſed us in our paſt ilInefs, 
and did the laſt offices for my poor wife. 
She ſaid, he had taken a lodging, and 1n- 

ſiſted 
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ſiſted upon her ſleeping there; but ſhe 
would be with us in the day-time, and 
wait to ſee what turn her ſiſter's diſorder 
would take. I thanked her, and followed 
her advice. 
had never left my poor Agnes, from 
the time ſhe was ſtruck down by this fatal 
news. Nature demanded ſome repoſe, I 
left her to the care of the nurſe; I took the 
dear child with me, and went to reft, which 
I much wanted. My fatigue ſerved me as 
an opiate : I flept till a late hour, and 
awoke refreſhed and reſtored, and enabled 
to go through the painful duties that 
awaited me. N 

« Hannah called upon me at noon. She 
ſaid, her huſband would not allow her to 
eat or ſleep at my houſe ; that he was en- 
gaged to work at the Dock-yard at Dept- 
ford, and was reſolved to ſettle there; that 
he wanted to carry her there directly, but 
ſhe would not go till ſhe ſaw me through 


L 4 my 
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my preſent diſtreſs, which, ſne ay, bore 
hard upon me. 

« I deſired her to tell her huſband to 
ſend me my ſon's letter ; for my attendance 
upon Agnes made me forget to aſk for it. 

6 On the morrow, ſhe'brought it, and I 
was eager to peruſe it. I was ſurprized 
and concerned to find it had been opened, 
and cloſed again in a very bungling man- 
ner. In it he told me, he was going up 
the country, on the buſineſs he had men- 
tioned to me. He defired me not to be 
alarmed, if I did not hear from him every 
year; but it was his wiſh and intention 
that I ſhould receive letters from him an- 
nually: that he had told his brothers, 
Marney and Stevens, that he was engaged 


in a- gentleman's ſervice, without giving 


them the particulars of his employment : 
that he ſent me a remittance by them, and 
hoped to ſend me, at leaſt, the ſame ſum 
annually ; he choſe to limit my expecta- 

tions, 
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tions, but ſhould rejoice to be enabled to 
exceed them. | By 

« The ſum was carefully ſcratched out ; 
but, by turning it about to the light, I 
diſcovered it to be fifty pounds. I was 
ſtruck to the heart at this proof of | the 
baſeneſs of the hands through which this 
letter was conveyed. to me; but I won- 
dered it was not deſtroyed, Lis 

« I now diſcerned the cauſe of Stevens's 
ſhyneſs and reſerve ; and 1 had ſtill more 
villainy to apprehend from him. 

« ] took no notice to my davghters ; 
but ſaid, I took it unk indly that Stevens 
ſhould ſhun me becauſe of my poverty and 
diſtreſs: 1 hoped he would think better, 
and come to me; for I had many queſtions 
to aſk him, |; 

« The poor girl . to uh all 
her influence, to -perſyade kim to come 
with her the next time: and at laſt ſhe 
brought him. 


L 5 6. fave 
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. Who, then?” ſaid I, 


a I ſaw that he was in confuſion, and 


expected to be queſtioned on the ſubject of 


the letter; but I had determined to attack 
him where he did not expect it firſt, 
I aſked him, whether he had received 
his pay from the Indiaman ? 
He anſwered—* Yes.” 
- «© Then you received alſo what was due 
to Marney and Balderfon ?” 

cc No; I did not.” 
That is very ſtrange to me: you muſt 
know, that both myſelf and my daughter 
had need of it.” 
u had not a proper power to receive | 
their monies.” 7 

4e am ſorry for it. I muſt enquire 


how and where the ſeamen's wages are to 


be paid. In the mean time, you can pay 
me the remittance my fon James ſent me, 
as mentioned in the letter.” 

It was not me to whom he gave it.” 


« It 
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ce It was Reginald.” 

« Was not you with him when he died?“ 

« Yes; but I was not allowed to take 
his effects.“ | 

« Who did, then, pray?“ 

« do not know.” - | 
God grant me patience!” faid I; 
c and may they who have wronged the 
widow and the orphan, find their ill- 
gotten wealth grind their hearts in their 
laſt moments! 

Stevens was confuſed ; but he affected 
to be angry, and went out in a ſeem- 
ing rage. 

et After this enquiry, I ſaw little more 
of Stevens. My daughter always called 
once a day, but never ate nor ſlept at the 
houſe, 

« After a variety of ſufferings, partly 
bodily, and partly mental, my poor daugh- 
ter Agnes expired. In all her lucid inter- 

L 6 vals, 
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vals, ſhe prayed for death, and wiſhed her 
child could have gone with her. 


« Now was I bereft of all my comforts, 


and left with the charge of this unfortunate 


child, to ſtruggle through difficulties of 
every kind. I could only reſign myſelf to 
the will of Heaven, and pray for W 
and fortitude. 


6 ſent word of the event to Stevens 


and his wife. She came to me; ſhe la- 
mented my ſituation, and wiſhed ſhe was 


allowed to be conſtantly with me. 


ce The day after, ſhe came again. She 
ſaid, her huſband was concerned for me, 
but he could not bear to be preſent; it 
hurt him too much; but he had ſent me 
five guineas towards the funeral. 


« If it is his own, I am obliged to him; 
but I fear—I fear, he owes me much more 
than this: but I leave him to Heaven, and 


nis own conſcience” 
« She 
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« She begged me not to entertain ſu- 
ſpicions of him, but to take what he had 
ſent out of good-will. I bade her frame 
what anſwer ſhe pleaſed, and give it to her 
huſband. | 

« She attended the funeral with me ; but 
he declined it. Perhaps he was too much 
conſcience-ſtricken, to be able to be pre- 
ſent: but why, then, did he not make 
reſtiturion ? | 

“ The day after, he came to fetch his 
wife from my houſe. He told her, ſhe - 
muſt now take her choice, to go with him, 
or ſtay with her father: he was going away 
directly. 2-4 

e She wept in my arms. I faid—* Go, 
my child; it is your duty to follow your 
huſband : leave me to the protection of 
Heaven. God bleſs you! and farewel !— 
Stevens, do not defy Heaven's juſtice. 
May you repent of the wrongs you have 


done me, and be forgiven !”? 
« He 
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Hie ſaid, he had done me no wrong; 
but, that I had abuſed his good-will, He 
| went away in anger; and his wife followed 
him, weeping. 

e I was left in this diſcouſolate ſitua- 
tion, yet I did not deſpair. I lifted up 
my heart in prayer, and ſaid—* Nothing 
happens without thy permiſſion, O Lord! 
Do thou ſtrengthen me to ſupport my ſuf- 
ferings, and to rely upon thee to deliver 
me in thy own good time: thou canſt 
make all theſe things work together for 
good to thoſe who love and obey thee.” 

« The good woman, who did the laſt 
offices to my child and her mother, told 
me there was a man and his wife, who 
would be glad to take my houſe and ſhop 
e on 245 
It was a welcome offer, for L was no 
8 in a ſituation to carry it on. I 
treated with them; they took moſt of the 
furniture and fixtures. 


« T hired 
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“ I hired an  upper-room in a poor 
houſe near by. I took a bed, and chairs, 
and furniſhed my room; and then went 
thither with my child, who gave me cou- 
rage to ſtruggle through my troubles, and 
rewarded my cares with his innocent ſmiles, 
For his ſake, I exerted myſelf ; and, if I 
could provide food for him, I cared not 
how poorly J fared. 

<« I wove garters, laces, and bobbins; 
I ſold ballads, and little chap-books, I 
was a petty hawker and pedlar: I carried 
a baſket before me, and my child at my 
back. 2 

J generally earned enough to buy us 
a ſupper at night; a loaf, or a few biſcuits, 
fed us all day. 

«© The poor widow lived next door to 
us: ſhe uſed to waſh for us, and keep my 
boy wholeſome and cleanly; he throve, and 
grew to my heart's wiſhes. 


« When the ing came forward, I ex- 
tended 
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tended my walks through all the environs, 
I implored people to buy of me for cha- 
rity, and in = to the poor orphan I car- 
ried with me. I told no feigned ſtory; my 
griefs were real, and I ſometimes affected 
my hearers: they would give a few pence 
to the little boy, and we returned them 
our bleſſings. 55 

« As foon as he could ſpeak plain, I 
taught him his letters: he ſoon learned to 
read. I taught him Dr. Watts's Hymns, 
and made him ſing them to ſuch as would 
give him the hearing. 

« I ſtrove to impreſs upon his mind 2 
ſtrong ſenſe of religion and virtue; of the 
duties to God, and to our neighbour, I 
taught him, that a poor beggar was better, 
in the ſight of God, than a rich man with- 
out good principles, or the fear of God. 
In a year's time, I became inured to 
this kind of life. I earned money ſufficient 
for all my wants. I paid my lodgings every 

| Saturday, 
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Saturday, and had a hot dinner on a 
Sunday. 

© had ſtill an hope warm at my heart, 
that I ſhould ſomerimes hear of my poor 
James, and receive remittances from him : 
that I ſhould make uſe of them to put my 
Henry out to ſome creditable trade, and 


make him a good and uſeful member of 
ſociety. Theſe were my wiſhes, and the 
only objects of my ambition. 

66 J uſed to ſtroll about all the villages 
within ten miles, all the ſummer; but in 
the winter, I kept within the limits of the 
triple city, London, Weſtminſter, and 
Southwark, 

«© The. people knew me, and always 
kept my lodging for me. The perſons who 
took my houſe and ſhop were kind to me; 
they often ſent me victuals, and they were 
deſired to take in all letters for me. 

« ] expected, when the India ſhips came 


home, 
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home, to hear from my ſon; but no letters 
came. | 

It came into my mind, that the ſame 
perſon who ſtopped my firſt remittance, 
might intercept any future ones, and allo 
the letters that brought advice of them; 
yet I dreaded to find my ſuſpicions. well 
founded: I was, unwilling to think ſo 
hardly of nature, and of relationſhip. 


te One day, when I was ſtrolling through 
Leadenhall Street, near the India Houſe, a 
young man, with a pen in his hand, took 
very kind notice of my child: he gave him 
ſix-pence. I was uſed to obſerve men's 
countenances; and, I thought, he looked 
good and gracious. 

« A thought ſtruck me—1 * him 
to let me ſpeak with him, if it did not in- 
trude upon his time. He bade me ſpeak. 

6] ſtood in the ſtreet, and he upon the 
upper ſtep of the door, I told him, briefly, 
tl.at 
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that this child was a wretched orphan, 
who had no friend or protector but my- 
ſelf; that his father was a ſailor in the In- 
dia Company's ſervice, and died at Ma- 
dras at ſuch a time; that his uncle re- 
mained there, and that both of them had 
wages due to them; and, if he could put 
me in a way to receive them, he would 
confer the greateſt obligation upon me. 

« He wiſhed he might be able to do 
me this ſervice. He took down the name 
of the ſhip, and the men, in his pocket- 
book, and promiſed to endeavour to ſerve 
me. I gave him my direction, and begged 
he would let me know his ſucceſs. I told 
him the uſe I intended to make of the mo- 
ney for the child's ſervice, and that I pre- 
ſerved my life for his ſake. 

« The young man was affected; he was 
convinced of my veracity, He gave me 
half-a-crown : I declined it; ſaying, it was 
enough to intrude upon his time, and to 

| give 
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give him trouble. He put it again into 
my hand, gave it the graſp of friendſhip, 
and went away, ſaying—* Thou art no 
common beggar, | am ſure!” 

His graſp went to my heart; it filled 
my eyes with tears. I ſaid—* Thou art 
no common giver, I am fure!” 

«He ſhut the door, and I went away 
with my heart lighter than it had been for 
a long time. een n 
e When the ſpring advanced, it came 

into my mind to wander down to Wood- 
lands, and to enquire after Miſs Marney, 
from whom I had not heard of a long time. 
My own cares and troubles had fo much 
engroſſed me, that I could think of no- 
thing elſe. Very little preparation had we 
to make. My child began to walk by my 
fide, and I only carried him when he was 
tired. I bought him a pair of ſtout ſhoes, 
and away we went. | 

We paſſed through Bow and Strat- 

15 ford, 
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ford, and ſteered away for Epping Fo- 
reſt. | ;- blid3, 

<« In the thickeſt part of it we were over- 
taken by a violent ſtorm of thunder, light- 
ning, and rain, which I ſhall never forget. 


I took ſhelter in a hollow tree, and it kept 


me from all it's inconveniences. 
cc In the midſt of this awful ſcene, I felt 
none of thoſe fears which uſed to attend 
me in happier days. I had no friends, no 
property, to loſe. I held my child in my 
arms, and recommended him to the care of 
Heaven: it ſeemed to me, as if we were 
more immediately under it's protection. 
« Let the wicked tremblc,” ſaid I; © we 
fear God, and he will defend us from all 
other fears.” I felt inexpreſſible peace and 
confidence in his mercy; and was, at that 
awful moment, happier than the man of 
property, for I had nothing to loſe but 
this earthly tabernacle, and that, I was 
_ aflured, 
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aſſured, I ſhould exchange for a better, and 
my child would ſhare ic with me. 

6 The ſtorm went over towards evenin g. 
The Sun ſhone out in all his glory, and 
gilded the clouds with a thouſand colours; 
when a troop of gipſies, or travellers, or 
beggars, though not of our caſt, came run- 
ning up to my tree. 

«© They ſhook the rain off their tattered 
cloaths; they gathered ſticks, and tore 
down boughs; they ſtruck a light, made a 
fire, and ſet on an iron pot with meat to 


cook for their ſuppers. 
I came out of my retreat, and was 
glad to ſee again human faces. They called 
out—* A brother! a brother!” and ad- 
dreſſed me in all the cant of their knaviſh 
trade, 

cc I was ignorant of their meaning; but 
told them, briefly, that I was reduced to 
indigence, and had this child to pro- 
vide for. ; 


« Like 
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4 Like true citizens of the world, they 
welcomed me, and invited me to partake 
of their ſupper. I accepted their hoſpitality 
with thanks, for myſelf and my child. We 
ate heartily, and one of them had a wooden 
caſk of ale, and cups to drink out of. 

« J ſaid, I believed I had made free 
with their lodging. They all cried out— 
« Take it, father, and welcome, for this 
night!” W 

© They invited me to go with them: 
they taught me ſome of their language, if 
ever I ſhould meet with any of their bre- 
thren, for they were a numerous ſociety, 

« I thanked them for their civility; but 
declined going farther with them, as my 
buſineſs led me another way. 


« Which way, father?” ſaid the Pa- 
trico, 


« To a place called Woodlands, i in the 
county of Eſſex,” 


: 7M We 
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8 « We are but juſt come from that vil. 
lage, ſaid he. 

1 Indeed 1 you tel me any ang; 
from thence? 

„What * there would you * 
after?“ | 

..< That of Squire Longford, who now 
Lives at the  Manor-houſe.” 

« Who did live there, you mean. 

« Well, what did you know of him?” 
What I know is from common re- 
port, which calls him a great villain.“ 
It calls him truly.” 

« He then told me the heads of the 
ſtory I have related to you; and added, 
farther, that the daughter of the late Henry 
Marney had lived with a widow lady, who 
loved her dearly—that young Longford 
had fallen in love with her—that his father 
was enraged againſt him and her, and did 


her ill offices with the lady, her friend 
that 
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that he promoted a marriage between her 
and a young farmer, whom ſhe could not 


like—that the ſon of the rector of the 


pariſh loved her likewiſe; and was forbid- 
den by his father to think of marriage, as 
neither of them could ſupport a family, 
and it would be ruin to both. Young 
Dalby, being enflamed with love and jea- 
louſy, and provoked by oppoſition, ſtole 
Miſs Marney away from her patroneſs, and 
was going with her to Scotland; but they 
were purſued, and brought back again. 

e Old Longford perſuaded the lady to 
knd Miſs Marney away from her; and ſhe 
muſt have gone to the work houſe, but for 
the humanity of old Mr. Dalby, who took 
her into his protection, upon condition 
that his ſon ſhould go to Cambridge di- 
rectly, and not come home till he per- 
mitted him. 


« All theſe things had ſuch an effect 
upon Miſs Marney, that ſhe ſell into a 
Vor, II. bs - | haſty 
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haſty decline. The lady, her friend, came 
to ſee her; ſhe was reconciled to her, and 
offered to take her to her houſe again: but 
ſhe declined it. She confeſſed that ſhe 
loved young Dalby, but would not marry 
him to his ruin—She was going down to 
the grave, and did not wiſh to live. In 
ſhort, ſhe died, and was buried while we 
ſtaid in the pariſh.” 

c Here,” ſaid Balderſon, „ I RO 
wich anguiſh, I exclaimed “ Oh, unfor- 
tunate family! Unhappy Anna Marney |— 
Yet, why do I ſay ſo, when ſhe is releaſed 
from a world of miſery, while I ſuſtain a 
life of cares and troubles?—The will of 
Heaven be done !” 

Can you tell me any farther particu- 
lars of the Longfords ?” ; 

All the village mourned over Mis 
Marney: all cried ſhame on - Longford! 


People cried out to their children“ There 


goes the man that ruined the Marneys! 
Learn 
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Learn to be contented with a little: it is 
better to be poor and honeſt, than to be 
rich and wicked ; to be hated and deſpiſed, 
like that man!” , 

« Some of theſe things were ſaid in 
Longford's hearing : whether they touched 
his heart, or whether the judgment. of 
Heaven followed him, I know not; but it 
was ſaid, that he was troubled in mind, 
and he conceited that he was haunted ; and 
ſo truly he was, by an evil conſcience. 

« There came a gentleman, who had 
made a great fortune in trade, and yet 
bore a fair character, excepting that he was 
counted very cloſe and covetous. His 
name was Strictland. Longford fold the 
eſtates to him. They ſaid there was ſome 
ſcruple about the title; but, for that, he 
was obliged to abate of the price, So Mr, 
Strictland bought it, and Mr. Longford 
and his ſon left it immediately. 


<«« Some ſay, they are gone into a foreign 


M 2 Country; 
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country; and others, that they are gone 
into the North of England : but, for. cer- 
tain, they have left Woodlands ; and, like a 
candle's end, they went out with a ſtink.” 
I thanked the Patrico, or father of 
the gipſies, for his intelligence; which 
had ſaved me the labour of my journey, 
and ſome part of the pain I ſhould have 
ſuffered from hearing all theſe things upon 
the ſpot. i 

« I ſlept with my child in the hollow 
tree that night; and the next day, I took 
my leave of the gipſies, and re-trod my 
ſteps back to London, ruminating upon 
the various fates and fortunes of men. 

« Tf we could diveſt ourſelves of preju- 
dices,” ſaid I, „it ſignifies little to the 
public, whether particular families riſe 
into affluence, or fink into indigence. We 
all ſpring from the ſame ſource, and to all 
there is but one event.” 


« At my return home, I found a letter 
from 


2 © od 
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from the good young gentleman who had 
promiſed to make enquiry after my ſon's 
wages. He told me, that a young man, 
who called himſelf their brother, had re- 
ceived their wages, and given a diſcharge 
for the money. 

« This could be no other man than 


Stevens; his baſe conduct was proved, 
paſt all doubt. 


ce] looked over my letter from my fon 


James. I found in it a direction to the 


gentleman, his patron, at Madras, under 
which J might write to him. This I had 
not obſerved before; and I determined to 
make uſe of it now. 

« ] wrote an account of all that had 
befallen me during his abſence, and a mi- 
nute account of every part of Stevens's 
conduct; deſiring him, in future, to direct 
to me at the houſe where J formerly lived: 
and I ſent three duplicates, by as many 
different ſhips, 


M 3 6 Thus 
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« Thus I went on, from year to year, 
hoping and expecting to hear from my ſon; 
and, though always diſappointed, I did not 
deſpair of it. 

% My mind often ran upon going to 
Woodlands, and to ſhew my boy the ſeat 
of his anceſtors, and all the places adjoin- 
ing; to ſhew him his grandfather's tomb- 
ſtone, and to relate his ſtory; to imprels 
thefe ideas upon his tender mind, and to 
excite in him a laudable ambition to imi- 
tate the virtues of his family, and avoid 
all that can diſgrace it, 

te J had another and ſecondary motive: 


to try the ſpirit of the preſent proprietor of 
Woodlands, whether he had the charity 
and generoſity to aſſiſt me in putting out 
the unfortunate heir of the family of 
Marney, ſo that he might earn his bread 
in a creditable way; and not lead the life 


of a ſtranger and a vagabond, as he had 
done hitherto. 


"i Theſe, Madam, were the motives that 
| led 
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led me to Woodlands; and theſe made me 
ſend the boy to try Mr. Strictland's charity. 

„J was near at hand: and, if he was 
encouraged, I would have come up and 
told my ſtory and his; if repulſed, I was 
at hand to protect him, 

e You know all that followed. In your 
heart, lady, I found all that I wiſhed. 

« I was afflicted with an ague, laſt win- 
ter, and that reduced me to a [tate of beg- 
gary, My cloaths were worn out, and [ 


had no money to buy new ones, You 


have cloathed me and my boy, and en- 


abled us to get on in our former way of 
life, We humbly thank you for all favours; 
particularly, for giving a patient attention 
to my ſtory. May God give his bleſſing 
to you and yours!” 
Here Balderſon ended his ſtory. He 
bowed, and motioned to retire, 
I beckoned him to ſtay. I had heard 
him with various emotions, and now could 
M 4 hardly 
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hardly command my voice to ſpeak to him 


upon the moſt intereſting ſubject. 
Could you part with your boy?“ 
« To do him good, I would part with 
my life.” 
« Perhaps, it would be a leſſer trial, 
than to be ſeparated from him, However, 
I will not be ſo cruel to aſk it. I deſign 


to anſwer your ſecondary motive of com- 


ing hither, I will put your boy in a way 


to earn his living; but he muſt lay aſide 
his name for a time: I muft not be known 
to be his friend, You muſt continue in 
this neighbourhood, and you ſhall ſee him 
once in a week. I will allow you a ſhil- 
ling a week for yourſelf, and I will ſee you 
ſomerimes. This lady will be my ſubſti- 


tute, and ſhe will pay your penſion for 


me. Will you, Balderſon, accept my con- 
ditions?” 
The man trembled with Joy and grati- 


tude, He Pe himſelf upon the 


earth; 
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earth; he lifted up his eyes to Heaven, 
and tears ran faſt down his cheeks. 

The boy ran up to him, and claſped his 
arms round his neck—< What makes you 
cry, grandfather? Henry will not leave 
you for any body!“ 

Balderſon aroſe—* Forgive him, lady! 
I will make him ſenſible of his obligations 
to you; and we will wait your com- 
mands.“ 

I defired Miſs Elton to buy ſome neceſ- 
ſaries for the boy. We agreed, that he 
ſhould come to her on the Monday follow- 
ing, and that ſhe ſhould go with him to 


the ſchool. Alto, ſhe was to pay Balder- 
ſon his penſion. Theſe matters being 


ſettled, they departed, and we returned 


home. 


Every thing that we had planned was 
executed, 


Here I ſhall leave them for a time, and 


return to the affairs of my own, family. 
M 5 Mr. 
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Mr. Strictland fell into a decline, He 
grew very fretful; but did not believe 
himſelf in any danger, nor would accept 
of any aſſiſtance. He followed his work- 
men, as uſual; nor would be perſuaded to 
take any care of himſelf, 

My ſecond ſon had all the diſtempers 
incident to children: the whooping cough 
came laſt, and totally deſtroyed his conſti- 
tution, He died at three years old. 

I grieved for him : but his father's ſor- 
row had more the appearance of anger; 
and it ſeemed pointed at me, as if it was 
my fault. 

The year following, I loſt my youngeſt 
child. She died of teething; and Mr. 
Strictland was very angry at it. He ſaid 
it was d—d hard! 


The two ſurviving ones were very 


healthy and promiſing. 


I taught them to read, as ſoon as they 
could ſpeak: plain; and their proficiency 
Was 
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was a ſweet reward for my trouble and 
attention. They loved me in return; and 
l ſpent my pleaſanteſt hours in their com- 
pany. 

Mr. Strictland loved them in his way; 
but the harſhneſs of his temper, and the 
warmth of his expreſſions, made them 
afraid of him, and checked the affection 
they would otherwiſe have felt for their 
father. 

Ill-tempered people ſuffer more pain 
than they inflict; and this is a juſt puniſh- 
ment of Heaven. It is not more our duty 
than our intereſt to reſtrain our paſſions; 
our happineſs depends upon it. 

One day that Mr. Strictland was riding, 
near Mr. Elton's, he was taken with a 
faintneſs that took away his ſtrength. He 
rung at the gate. The ſervant came, and 
faw that he was ill; he helped him to 
alight, and led him into the houſe, where 


he had a fit, The family gave him all 


M 6 the 
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the aſſiſtance in their power, and ſhewed 


every mark of friendſhip and attention. 


After he was perfectly recovered, Mr. 
Elton took the liberty to adviſe him to 
ſettle his worldly affairs: that it would not 
haſten his death, but only make a due pre- 


paration for it—that he ſpoke as his pariſh- 


prieſt, who thought it a part of his duty. 
He alſo deſired him to conſult a phy- 
ſician. 

Mr. Strictland received his advice pro- 
perly, and thanked him for it. He ſaid, 
he would conſider of it: that he had no 
good opinion of doctors or lawyers; but, 
in ſome caſes, they might be neceſſary 
evils. 

They invited him to ſtay to dinner; but 


he choſe rather to come home. 
A ſhort time afterwards, he called at 


Mr. Southgate's, and had another fit there. 


Mr. Southgate gave him the ſame advice 


that Mr. Elton had done; to make his 
| will, 
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will, if he had any particular diſpoſitions to 
make. They both thought him declining 
very faſt, and that he ſhould loſe no time. 

He deſired Mr. Southgate to come and 
dine with him the firſt day he could ſpare ; 
and added“ Bring an honeſt lawyer with 
you, if you know one.“ 

Mr. Southgate appointed the Monday 
following, Mr. Elton was invited to 
meet him, bs 

I wondered what this invitation meant, 
Mr. Strictland ſaid, it was upon private 
buſineſs. 

He took his gueſts into one of the other 
parlours, which was contrary to his uſual 


cuſtom; and, when there, aſked them to 
be his executors. 

He ſaid, he hated lawyers : that one of 
that craft had ruined the family of Marney, 
formerly proprietors of Woodlands; and 
he was reſolved that none of them ſhould 


be his executors—that he believed them 
both 
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both to be honeſt men, and that they 
would not wrong his wife and children; 
and therefore he begged them to take upon 
them this truſt. 

They both thought well of me; and 
thought it would be for my ſervice to 
accept it, left it might otherwiſe fall upon 
ſtrangers, who might give me trouble. 


They both promiſed to accept it, and to 
diſcharge it faithfully. 


In the afternoon, the attorney came, by 
Mr. Southgate's order. He took minutes 
from Mr. Strictland's mouth, and was or- 
dered to get them put into proper ſorm as 
ſoon as poſſible; and, within a week, the 
will was ſigned, ſealed, and executed, in 
due form. | | 

It was fortunate that this buſineſs was 
done at the time; for Mr. Strictland did 
1 not live above a month after. 

i He had fainting-fits often: but ſtill he 
thoughs 
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thought there was no danger; yet he grew 
weaker every day. 

One day, he conſented to lay down after 
dinner. I aſſiſted him, and fat by his bed- 
fide till I ſaw him afleep; and then went 


into the common parlour, 


At the uſual hour of tea-drinking, I ſent 
Mrs. Gilſon to ſee whether her maſter was 
awake. She ſtaid ſome minutes; and 
then came down in an odd way, looking 
frighted. 

« Is your maſter aſleep?” faid I. 

She anſwered—< Yes, He will never 
more wake in this world, I believe !” 


I was ſurprized; though we had Jong 
expected this awful event. | 

I went up ſtairs with her, and found 
it was even as ſhe had ſaid. Mr. Strict- 
land was departed without a ſtruggle, and 
lay as if aſleep. 

I ſent immediately for Mr, Elton, and 


put myſelf under his direction, I was 
affected 
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affected with various emotions, and could 
hardly underſtand my own ſenſations. I 
felt compaſſion and concern for the father 
of my children, thus dying in the prime of 
his life. I wiſhed that I had loved him 
more! I wiſhed that he had allowed me 
to love him! I was awed, and fright- 
ened; yet I could not take any blame to 
myſelf. 

Poor Gilſon was deeply affected. She 
loved him, as a parent loves her child; and 
excuſed his faults, as a parent does by a 
froward one. 

Miſs Elton kindly accompanied her fa- 
ther, and ſtaid with me till the moſt 
diſtreſſing ſcenes were all over. 


The next day, Mr. Southgate and Mr. 
Elton came together, The will was 
opened, and I found myſelf joined with 
theſe two gentlemen in the executorſhip, 
which I had not expecied. I was ſenſible 


that I owed it to their good offices ; and 
they 
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they owned that they had urged it, as it 
would enable me to receive the rents, and 
to act for my children. 

We united in paying the laſt duties to 
Mr. Strictland, and in ſettling his affairs. 
I found new buſineſs and duties coming 
forward every day. 

I will here conclude this enormous 
pacquet, and ſend it to Mrs. Martin, to 
convey to your hand. I ſhall ſoon have 
another ready. I have matter ſufficient 
for another, before I conclude my ſtory; 
but what remains will be drawn into a 
ſmaller compaſs. | 

I have alſo a farther demand upon you; 
but this I will enlarge upon in my next 
pacquet, 

Believe me, always, my Fanny, 

Yours, faithfully, 


RACHEL STRICTLAND, 


LETTER 
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LETTER IX. 


MRS. STRICTLAND, TO MRS. DARNFORD, 
IN CONTINUATION. | 


IR. Strictland had a mean opinion 
of women: he had frequently told 
me ſo. He ſaid, they were not to be 
truſted with power, nor with money: for 
the latter they had no occaſion; having 
meat, drink, and lodgings, provided for 
1 
c But, then, cloaths and linen, Sir? 
Have we no occaſion for them?” ſaid I. 

« Yes; but not for half the quantities 
you buy, and make up. Men are more 
reaſonable; they ſeldom have more than 
are neceſſary. I never have more than one 
coat in a year; and I wear them one under 
another, to ſpare them.“ 

There was no replying to this argu- 
ment. © do /o,” was a clincher, 


Thus 


1 
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Thus thinking, and thus acting, how 
can I account for his laſt diſpoſition of his 
property? Can I do otherwiſe than impute 
it to the influence of the two gentlemen, 
who aſſiſted him in making his will, and 
to haſten through a diſagreeable buſineſs ? 


Thus it was—He left all his landed 
eſtates, not leſs than eighteen hundred 


pounds a year, to his only ſon; under the 
following reſtrictions. When he ſhould 
come to the age of twenty-one, he was to 
be paid a rent-charge of one thouſand 
pounds per annum, and a thouſand pounds 
ſterling to begin the world with. He was 
to be. put into poſſeſſion of the houſe 
called Woodlands, and to reſide there, 
The reſt of the income of the eſtates was 
to accumulate, from that time, till he 
Would attain to twenty-five years; and 


then he was to receive it, with all the 


remainder of his fortune. 


The eſtates were entailed upon his ſons, | 
grandſons, 1 
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grandſons, &c. and, failing heirs, to his 
daughters; failing both, to his ſiſter, in 
like manner: and all the heirs ſubjected to 
the ſame reſtrictions, 

To his daughter, the ſum of fix thou. 
ſand pounds, if ſhe married with conl.nt 
of her mother and guardians, to be paid 
on the day of marriage. if otherwiſe, to 
be paid three thouſand when ſhe ſhould 
come of age, and the remainder at twenty- 
five years, 

To his widow, fix thouſand pounds, 
(ſomewhat more than he received with her) 
over and beſide her marriage- ſettlement. 


To Martha Gilſon, widow, his faithful 
ſervant, an annuity of twenty pounds a 
year, for her life; and ten guineas for 
mourning. 

To every fervant in his houſe, one _ 


wages. 
He appoints his wife Rachel Strictland, 


the Reverend Thomas Elton, and Richard 
Southgate, 
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Southgate, Gent. joint executors of his 
will, and guardians and truſtees for his 
children. He leaves an hundred pounds 
legacy to each of the gentlemen, for their 
trouble. 


He makes his wife the reſiduary legatee. 
He empowers her to receive the whole 
rents and income of his fortune during the 


minority of his children; that ſhe may 
provide for the maintenance and education 
of his children, and that they may be duti- 


ful and obedient to her. But he reſtrains it 
by the following conditions 


She is to receive all his income, and to 
have the care of his children, ſo long as 
ſhe remains a widow; but, in caſe the ſaid 
Rachel Strictland ſhould marry again, ſhe 


is no longer the receiver of his rents, or 
the guardian and truſtce of his children: 
yet, even in this caſe, he gives her back all 
her own fortune, in addition to her mar- 


riage-ſettlement ; and the children are to 
_ 
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be taken from her, and put under the care 
of the other guardians, who are to be ac- 
countable for the rents till his fon comes of 


age; and, in that caſe, they are entitled 


to an additional legacy of two hundred 
pounds each. 


He then concludes, and executes this 
his laſt Will and Teſtament. 
Now, my friend, what think you of this 


Will? I will tell you my opinion; that it is 
the moſt generous, juſt, and prudent one, 
that I ever ſaw or heard of. 

I ſubſcribe to rhe conditions with my 
hand and heart; and wiſh more men were 
as wiſe as Mr, Strictland, in guarding 
their property for their children, and re- 
ſtraining their widows from ſquandering 
their fortunes, and buying themſelves 
huſbands. 

I have, at this moment, in my mind's 
eye, a widow, turned of ſixty years of age, 


in whoſe hands a too generous huſband left 
the 
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the diſpoſal of a great part of his property, 
This woman, inſtigated by a paſſion that, 
at her years, is a diſgrace to her ſex, mar- 
ried a man under thirty; ſettled all her pro- 
perty upon him; wronged, cheated, and 
inſulted her children, and grandchildren; 
and became the contempt and diſgrace of 
her family, of her ſex, and of the world. 


It is not our ſex only that have played 
the fool in theſe caſes; yet it is in the 
power of the other only to lay a reſtraint 
upon us and themſelves. It would be a 
wiſe act of the Legiſlature, who have li- 
mited the time of entering into matrimo- 
nial connections, to ſet limits to the time 
alſo when they ſhould ceaſe, and put the 
ſuperannuated lovers into cuſtody. 


It is not eaſy to deſcribe the ſituation 
of my mind at this time, both with reſpect 
to the paſt and the preſent. I wiſhed to 
have a grateful ſenſe of Mr. Strictland's 
generoſity and confidence towards me; 


yet, 
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yet, on the other hand, I had a ſmarting 
remembrance of his churliſh temper and 
behaviour. How was I to blend together 
ſuch contradictory feelings as I could nei- 
ther inveſtigate nor comprehend ! 

I reſolved not to affect a grief I did not 
feel, nor yet an indifference that might be 
deemed diſreſpectful; but to ſhew my gra- 
titude by a faithful diſcharge of the truſt he 
had honoured me with, and a conſtant and 
unremitting attention to the intereſt and 
happineſs of his children. 

The gentlemen informed me, that, being 
named firſt as executor, the chief of the 
power reſided in me; but they would al- 
ways be ready to give me their advice and 
aſſiſtance, whenever I ſhould call upon 
them. 

I told them, I ſhould never take any 
material ſtep without their advice and ap- 

| probation; and I wiſhed them to know 
every part of my conduct. 


« Permit 
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ee Permit me, Madam,“ ſaid Mr, South- 
gate, © to aſk, whether you propoſe to 
live at Woodlands, or not; and whether 
you do not think, in that caſe, it might be 
et to advantage, during the minority of 
your ſon ? 

« That,” ſaid I, “ requires ſome con- 
ſideration. I wiſh to pay all due reſpect to 
Mr. Strictland's memory, and to ſecond his 
. wiſhes and intentions to the utmoſt of my 
power. I know it was his deſign to bring 
up his ſon to the ſame buſineſs which he 
followed himſelf : he wiſhed him to ſtudy 
aoriculture, and to practiſe it. I would 
not oblige him to it, againſt his inclina- 
tion; but I would give him an oppor- 
tunity to know what it 1s, and to make 
a fair choice, It is more than time that he 
was put to ſchool ; but I ſhould with him 
to ſpend his ſummer vacation at Wood- 


lands conſtantly, to ſee the occupations of 
Yor, IT. N the 
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the huſbandman, and to know the farming 


buſineſs.” 

=_ But, in the mean time, who is to take 
care of the land ? There is between two 
and three hundred pounds a year ellate, 
which Mr. Strictland uſed to keep in his 


own hands: who is to take care of that?” 


« Why, Sir, I have been thinking of 


that. I would put in a bailiff, or over- 


looker of the farm, during my ſon's mi- 
nority ; and he ſhould give an account of 
the profits of the farm to you, Sir, who are 
beſt qualified to underſtand it ; and, if you 
would be ſo kind as to overlook him, I 
ſhould be ready to make acknowledgment 


for your trouble.” 


He ſeemed diſpleaſed with what I had 
ſaid. I feared 1 had affronted him by of- 


fering him an acknowledgment for his ſer- 


vices. But, after he was gone, Gilſon told 


me; that, from things that had fallen from 
him, 
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him, ſhe ſuſpected that Mr. Southgate 
would like to farm the lands himſelf. 

I aſked Gilſon, where was her ſon ? She 
faid, he was head-man to a farmer in the 
next pariſh, but would be diſengaged at 
Michaelmas. | 

I ſent for Mr. Elton, and told him the 
plan I had laid; which 'was, to take young 
Gilſon for my bailiff and overlooker, 

I faid, Mrs. Gilſon's long and faithful 
ſervices well deſerved a recompence; that 
I meant to continue her as houſekeeper for 
me at Woodlands, and to give her her ſon's 
company and protection, which would be 
making her happy. I could truſt the houſe 
and furniture to her care and fidelity: 1 
and my children could go and come as 
it ſuited us; and they would be always 
ready to receive us, and happy to ſee us 
with them, 

Mr. Elton ſaid, my plan was at once be- 
nevolent and prudent; but that he had 


N 2 ſomething 
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fomething to propoſe, that, he thought, 
would be an improvement to it, and what 
he was deſired to mention to me. He 
faid, there were two farms laid together, and 
either of them was a ſufficient one to employ 
one overlooker or tenant—that Mr. South- 
gate wanted to put his eldeſt ſon into buſi- 
neſs, and wiſhed to have one of theſe 
farms, which was, in a manner, under his 
own eye—that he would give me a fair 
price for it, and refer it to arbitrators 
choſen between ourſelves. He wiſhed to 
have the land neareſt his own—that there 


was an houſe upon it, which Mr. Strictland 


let in tenements to three of his workmen ; 
if I would, have that houſe put into a 
tenantable ſtate, he would be at half the 


expences, and in every thing would refer to 


— 


. 


a third perſon that Mr. Southgate was 
my neighbour and friend, and I might 
oblige him without any diſadvantage to 


myſelt, but rather the contrary. 
| I told 
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I told Mr. Elton, that I would readily 


adopt his improvement to my ſcheme; and 
that he ſhould chuſe a perſon to be my ar- 
bitrator, and both of them ſhould treat 
with Mr. Southgate. 


When I told Gilſon my intention re- 
ſpecting her ſon and herſelf, ſhe could 
hardly believe that ſuch good fortune was 
reſerved for her. Her joy and gratitude 
were extreme. I told her, I was deeply in 
her debt, for her good offices towards my- 
ſelf, my huſband, and my children; and 
| ſhould ſtudy for opportunities to repay 
them. | 


Mr. Elton and Mr. Southgate came to 
our houſe ſoon after. They brought with 
them two eminent farmers, as arbitrators 
between Mr. Southgate and me, The 
lands were divided, the terms ſettled, and 
men were ſet to work to ditching, fencing, 
and laying out the lands. The tenants 
were warned to leave the houſe as ſoon as 

N 3 poſſible ; 
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poſſible ; but I was concerned for them, 
and enquired after places for their accom- 
modation. 

There were five cottages, that ſtood 


ſtraggling, with ground behind them: 


they were deſtined to be pulled down, 


rather than be at the — of repair- 


ing them. 
Being uſed to hear theſe abel diſ- 


cuſſed between Mr. Strictland and Mr. 


Southgate, I had imbibed the opinion, 
that conſolidating farms, and deſtroying 
cottages, was a cruel and wicked policy, 
and had a tendency to depopulate the vil- 
lages, and deſtroy the peaſantry of the 
land. I therefore declared myſelf the pro- 
tector and patroneſs of this moſt uſeſul 
order of men. 

I bought the five cottages, and the 


ground about them. I ordered them to 


be put into thorough repair immediately. 
Three of them were appropriated to the 


three 
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three families that were warned out of. 
the farm-houſe hired by Mr. Southgate ; 
and they were to be got ready as ſoon as 
poſſible. A fourth I made confiderable 
improvements in, and deſtined it to a pur- 
poſe that I ſhall explain by and by. The 
fifth was allotted to a reduced family, that 
1 protected. 

I could have let twenty cottages, if I 
had them to diſpoſe of; but I had buſineſs 
enough upon my hands; and I was pleaſed 
with, and proud of, my new eſtate, 

In the next place, I had to think of 
Henry Marney, and to appoint his deſti- 
nation, 

I ſent for the ſchoolmaſter; and en- 
quired of him, what kind of boy he was, 
and what proficiency he had made. 

The ſchoolmaſter ſpoke very highly of 
him. He ſaid, that Henry was an ex- 
ceeding clever youth, and deſerved a bet- 

N 4 ter 
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ter education than it was in his power to 
give him. 

„Then he ſhall have it,” ſaid I; 
« and I thank you for giving me this in- 
| formation,” | 

I paid the maſter his due, and ſomething 
more. I ordered him to ſend the boy to 
Woodlands in the following week. I 
determined to examine his capacity and 
diſpoſition, and to decide for him ac- 
cordingly. 

I put him into decent mourning before 
I took him into the family. ] preſented 
him to my ſon: I told him, this youth 
was deſcended from an honourable family, 
fallen into misfortunes, and I wiſhed him 
to love and be kind to him, 

To Henry I ſaid—** This youth is to o be 
your patron, friend, and benefactor; and 
you muſt love and honour him.” 

He ſaid “ It is enough for me to know 


that he is your ſon,” 65 
I anſwered 
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I anſwered—*< No: you muſt love him 
for his own ſake.” 

« But, I muſt firſt love him for yours. 
Can I ever forget what you have done for 
me and my grandfather ?” 

«© You-are right to remember it, my 
good lad; but, in future, I would wiſh 
you to attach yourſelf to my ſon : he will 
have it in his power to be your friend 
hereafter.” 

He ſaid, he would obey me in every 
thing. | 

My ſon had never before a companion, 
except his ſiſter, Young Marney ſhewed 
him the plays of boys, in their different 
ſeaſons : he played with him, and amuſed 
him in a way he had never known before, 

I had ro occaſion to tell Jonathan to 
love his companion: he took a ſtrong af- 
fection for him, and was never eaſy but 
when he was with him; and his oreateſt 


fear was to loſe him. 
Ns Pray, 
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« Pray, mamma,” he would ſay, “ don't 


ſend Henry away from me again: I cannot 


ſpare him.” 


But, my child, he muſt go to ſchool, 


and you too,” 


« Then, let us go together,” ſaid he; 
© and then I ſhall be happy.” 

* I will conſider of it, and let you know 
in proper time.” 

I conſulted Mr. Elton about a ſchool 
for them; for I reſolved that they ſhould 
go together, and that I would encourage 
their friendſhip, im hopes of it's being of 
mutual advantage to them. Young Mar- 
ney had nothing rude or vulgar in his 
manners. He had converſed chiefly with 
his grandfather, who had not ſuffered him 


to acquaint with other boys of his own de- 


gree, but had taught him courteſy and 


and gentleneſs. He had never had com- 
PR till he went to ſchool, where he 
behaved 
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behaved ſo well as to be beloved by the 


malter and the ſcholars, 

In two years time, he was much im- 
proved : he read Engliſh very well, and 
wrote a tolerable hand. There was a 
foundation laid, upon which ſhould be 
raiſed any kind of edifice that might be 
judged neceſſary and proper. 

I have not ſpoken of his grandfather 
but, I truſt, you will give me credit for my 
conduct towards him. 

You will think, 1 could not take his 
darling under my roof, and forget the cares 
and ſufferings of his venerable parent. 

It was one of my cares to provide a bed 
of repoſe for his old age. It was now in 
my power to do it, without injury to any 
one. I had been contriving a place of 
peace and comfort for his reſidence. 

There were two old women, filters, 
who were under a peculiar diſtreſs, I had 


aſſiſted tem privately in my huſband's 
N 6 life- 
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life-time, but now I took them openly 
under my protection. 

They had lived in a miſerable cottage, 
that hardly ſheltered them from the wea- 
ther. One was a widow, the other an old 
maiden, The widow had a davghter, 
grown up : ſhe and the ſiſter went out to 
waſhing, ironing, cleaning, and every other 
kind of women's work. The widow was 
lame: ſhe ſtaid at home, did needle-work, 
and ſpun wool. 

They were honeſt and induſtrious, and 
got their living; and always paid their rent 
punctually, which was forty ſhillings a 
year. Sickneſs viſited this poor family: 
the widow was laid by with the rheu- 
matiſm ; the ſiſter and daughter had agues. 
They were incapable of work, and lived 
upon the little they had ſaved to pay their 
rent. The owner of the cottage, almoſt as 
poor as themſelves, preſſed for the rent. 
They were going to ſell their beds, and to 

| lic 
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lie on the floor, when Mr. Elton heard of 
their diſtreſs. He made a collection for 
them; the rent was paid; and they re- 
mained in the cottage, which was to them 
a comfortable dwelling. 


Miſs Elton made their caſe known to 
me. I had a receipt for an ague, of ap- 
proved efficacy, which I ſent them; and 
alſo victuals, which were wanting to make 
my medicine take effect. I ſent them 
warm coverlids for their beds, and ordered 
the thatching of their houſe to be repaired, 


Between the Eltons and myſelf, we car- 
ried them through a ſevere winter. In the 
ſpring, they recovered, and returned to 
their work and their wages again. 

From this time, I kept my eye upon 
them, and gave them caſual aſliſtances ; 
and with them I intended to place my 
friend Balderſon. 


For them I reſerved my fourth cottage z 
to 
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to which I made great additions and im- 
provements.. _ 

There was an entry with a door on each 
fide ot it; 2 itair-caſc, which divided the 
two up; wems; a kind of loft over 
theſe, o put lumber in. I he beſt room 
on the upper floor was for Balderſon. 1 
furniſhed it with a good linſey-wolſey bed 
and window-curtain; the reſt of the furni- 
ture ſuitable and comfortable. In the 
room below ſtairs, I put a matt and great 
Chair for Mr. Balderſon, and ſeveral other 
neceſſaries and conveniencies. 


I ſet them rent- free, paid them for 
Balderſon's board, and ſettled them a com- 
fortable and happy family. 


I had likewiſe to reduce and regulate 


my own family. 
At Michaelmas, Mr. Joſeph Gilſon en- 
tered my ſervice. The head-man was very 


much offended : he ſaid, he was as ca- 
pable 
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pable of overlooking the farm as Joe Gil- 
ſon, and he would not ſtay to have another 
ſervant put over him. 

I ſaid, he was at liberty to go, or to ſtay 
upon my conditions. He ſaid, that was a 
poor reward for faithful ſervices. 

I told him, he might ſtay till he could 
get a place that ſuited him; and I was ready 
to. give him a good character, which, I 
thought, was all that was due from me 
to him. 


The man was diſſatisfied, and went 
grumbling about the houſe, 


I thought there was ſome reaſon for his 
complaint, and conſidered how to ſa- 
tisfy him. | 

I ſpoke to Mr, Southgate upon the ſub- 
jet; and he offered to take him as head- 
man to his ſon in the new farm. He ſpoke 
to him, and engaged him in his ſervice, 
which made all eaſy. 

I retained 
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I retained no more ſervants than were 
neceſſary for the management of the farm. 
Mrs. Gilſon was to be miſtreſs of them all, 
and to give me an account of their pro- 
ceedings. Mr. Southgate promiſed to ſu- 
perintend the farming buſineſs. 


Mr. Elton recommended me to a 
worthy clergyman, his friend, who took 


twenty youths to educate. He ſaid, they 
had all the advantages of a public ſchool, 
without the dangers of one; and, he 
thought, I could not do better than to 
place my ſon there. 

I enquired, whether two vacancies were 
there? I received for anſwer, that there 
would be two after Chriſtmas. 


I reſolved to ſtay at Woodlands till I 
ſhould have fulfilled this duty, and then to 
go to London for a month or two. I ſo- 
licited Mr. Elton to give me bis daughter's 
company to London, He was very un- 

willing 
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willing to comply with my requeſt. He 
ſaid, London was the place, of all others, 
the moſt likely to ſpoil young people; to 
pervert their good principles, and give 


them bad ones inſtead of them. I pro- 
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miſed to take care what company I ſhould 
carry her into. I returned to the charge 
ſo often, that he could not entirely refuſe 
me; but he inſiſted that ſhe ſhould return 
on his firſt notice. He ſaid, he was not 
certain that London would not corrupt 
me ; that he ſhould judge by me, how far 
his daughters were to be truſted, and 
whether they could return to their own 
ſtation again. 

Between Michaelmas and Chriſtmas, I 
made an excurſion through the counties of 
Norfolk, Suffolk, and Effex, accompanied 
by Miſs Elton and my daughter, and left 
my boys to the care of Mrs. Gilſon. This 
tour was of ſervice to my health and 

| ſpirits. 
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ſpirits. I was amuſed, and enjoyed my 
liberty without abuſing it. 


4% 'Tow'red cities pleaſe us then, 
« And the buſy hum of men.” 


I had been ſo long ſecluded from theſe 
ſcenes, that it ſeemed like going into 
another world; and I ſeemed afraid of 
mixing in ſociety. 

I was aſtoniſhed at ſurveying che trades 
and manufactures of different towns, and 


the buz of the number of inhabitants. 
1 ſtaid not long any where, and re- 
turned to Woodlands before Chriſtmas. I 
thought there was ſomething right in 
ſpending my Chriſtmas there. I had not 
Tun away from it immediately; I had em- 
ployed my time uſefully; and, when I had 
ſent my ſon to ſchool, I was free to enjoy 
that liberty of which I had been ſo long 

deprived. 
Mr. Elton gave me credit for it: he 
praiſed my conduct; and ſaid, it gave him 
confidence 
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confidence in me in future, and encouraged 
him to truſt his daughter to my care. 

The boys were rejoiced at my return, 
and gave me unfeigned marks of affection 
and ſincerity, 

My daughter was offended at being ex- 
cluded from their plays and exerciſes ; but 
now, ſhe took upon her, from being al- 
| lowed to go abroad with me, and to ſee 
great towns, and to give account of her 
travels. 

As ſoon as the holidays were over, I 
carried the boys to ſchool. I cautioned 
Henry Marney againſt mentioning the 
manner of life he had led with his grand- 
father; but, at the ſame time, to avoid 
telling untruths ; but to be diſcreet, and 
to know how to keep a ſecret. 


I told the maſter, that this boy was de- 
ſcended from a good family, but by miſ- 
fortunes reduced to indigence ; that he 


had loſt ſome time in his education, and 
I wiſhed 
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I wiſhed him to have additional leſſons, that 
he might recover the ground he had loſt. 
My fon ought to have been ſent to ſchool 
| ſooner ; but he was four years younger, 
and might recover, and overtake the other 
youths of his age. 

Balderſon parted with his Henry with a 
magnanimity that did him honour. He 
thought any reluctance on his part, would 
be ingratitude to his and his child's bene- 
factor. 

I now prepared for my journey to Lon- 
don. I hired a job-coach, which carried 
Miſs Elton, myſelf, my daughter, and my 
waid Peggy. | 

I promiſed myſelf a great deal of plea- 
ſure, but found myſelf as much diſap- 
pointed as people generally are in the 
ſchemes they form, and the expectations 
they build upon them. 

Miſs Elton and I were like people 


dropt from the clouds into a ſtrange land. 
We 
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We knew nobody, nor did any body know 
us. There ſeemed to me a ſtrange altera- 
tion in the dreſſes and manners of the 
people: they were as foreigners to me, 
and I ro them. We ſaw the new buildings, 
and admired the magnitude and popu- 
louſneſs of the great city. We ſaw all 
that excites admiration and ſurprize; the 
churches, the theatres, the pantheon, the 
hoſpitals, and all that ſtrangers deſire to ſee. 

We were, indeed, as much ftrangers as 
if we had come from another country; 
and wanted an interpreter, to make us un- 
derſtand all we ſaw; for to us it was in- 
comprehenſible. | 

I had been there but once before, Miſs 
Elton never; and we were exactly in the 
ſame ſtate of ignorance, wonder, and diſap- 
pointment. 

In the churches, we heard the doctrines 


of high Calviniſm, which I always thought 


had been confined to the diſſenters; and, I 


Was 
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was told, all the popular preachers held 
forth theſe dogmas. They 3 me, 
but they did not convince me. 

I faid ſomething of this kind to Miſs 
Elton. A gentleman-like man, who aſſiſted 
us to our coach, heard me. 


« He ſaid “ You have heard, Madam, 
that the good people of England like to 
be told they are ruined. In like manner, 
they are beſt pleaſed with thoſe preachers 
who ſend them all to the devil. There 
is a faſhion in preaching, as in every 
thing elſe; and theſe men are now all the 

faſhion.” “ 


I thanked him for his information : bur 
1 dared not encourage his acquaintance; 
for, I had been told, it was dangerous to 


converſe with ſtrangers in London. 


I was equally diſappointed at the 
theatres, The good old plays, that I was 


uſed to admire, were ſo mutilated, that 
I hardly 
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T hardly knew them again; and the new 
ones had nothing that intereſted me. 

A third ſubje& gave me ſerious con- 
cern—the increaſe of criminals, and the 
improvements in the arts of ſtealing and 
picking pockets, houſe-breaking, and every 
kind of robbery. _ 

ce Surely,” ſaid I, © theſe are not merely 
conjectures : they are demonſtrations of the 
increaſe of vice of every kind; and that 
our laws, or the adminiſtration of them, 
are very defective. There muſt be great 
faults ſomewhere,” l 


We new-modelled our cloaths, but not 
to the extremes of faſhion. I reſolved to 
attempt a medium between them. But 
Faſhion loves extremes, and demands un- 
limited homage from her votaries: to 
her they ſacrifice reaſon, propriety, and 


even common ſenſe. 


I once ſaw the following lines written in 
a lady's pocket-book. If the admonition 
18 
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is good, it ſignifies nothing who was the 
author— | 

« Let not your form, or inclination, 

% Ze govern'd by the harlot Faſhion ; 


« Treat her, in manners, and in dreſs, 


„ As handmaid, not as governeſs. 


I honour thoſe who have courage enough 

to withſtand the torrent; and, without af- 
fecting ſingularity, dreſs within the bounds 
of modeſty, and ſimplicity of manners: it 
indicates every thing that is right. 
Mr. Elton began to remonſtrate on our 
ſtay in London. We went thither on the 
twentieth of January, and ſtaid till the 
end of March. His laſt letter was more 
like a command than a requeſt. Miſs 
Elton reſolved to obey it, and I to carry 
her ſafely home. 

We were joyfully received at the par- 
ſonage. Mr. Elton confeſſed I was better 
than he expected, and returned to his firit 


notice. 


My 
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My worthy Gilſon. wept for joy at my | 


return to Woodlands. She ſaid, that I had 


ſpoiled her, by my kindneſs and indulgence, | 


and ſhe could hardly endure my abſence, 
I aflured her, I ſhould ſee her often; and 


that I had not yet determined where to fix 


my reſidence in the winter, and in ſummer 
I ſhould be chiefly at Woodlands. 


I made an excurſion in the ſpring, and 


took Kitty Elton for my companion. Her 
father limited the time of my return. 
Finding he was unwilling to let his daugh- 
ters be long abſent from home, and was in 
prudent apprehenſion of their being un- 
ſettled, and uneaſy in the ſtation where 
Heaven had placed them, I caſt about for 
a companion whom I might retain with 
me, and who might aſſiſt me in the educa- 
tion of my daughter. 


My mind reſted upon you, my dear 


Fanny, I began my chace after you. I 
Vor. Il, O we it 
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went to ſeveral places before I could find 
any means to trace you, At laft, I went 
to MW: there I met with Mrs. Martin 
and Mrs. Bailey; and, by their means, 1 
got a kind of acceſs to my friend. 

You have told me your ſtory ; and you 
have inſiſted upon mine. I have given it 
fincerely; and I expect your remarks with 
reſpect and apprehenſion. 

And now, my dear friend, I draw my 
buſineſs to a point, and muſt inſiſt upon a 
categorical anſwer. 

You aſk, what farther I have to aſk of 
you ? How far does my curioſity extend? 
Even to the extent of the limits you have 
preſcribed to it. 

You have told me, you are engaged in 
the ſervice of an unfortunate lady, who 
wanted a friend, and deſerved to find one. 
You have half promiſed to relate her ſtory 
to me. 


The 
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The ſtory of an haunted houſe, and a 
lady deranged in her mind, and reſtored by 
your offices, is ſufficiently intereſting to 
excite a colder curioſity than mine. But, 
when J have heard it, I am to judge, he- 
ther you can, and whether you ought to 
leave her. 

This brings me to the ſecond point I 
have to inſiſt on. 

When you have told me this ſtory, I 
muſt again aſk, whether, and when, you 
will permit me to ſee you ? Shall I come to 
you, or will you come to me? 

If you refuſe to tell me this, and conceal 
yourſelf from me in myſtery and obſcurity, 
I muſt then give you up to the perſon who 
holds you by a ſtronger tie than a long 
friendſhip and diſintereſted affection. 

This I am unwilling to believe. You 
have told me great part of your ſtory, and 


given me reaſon to expect the remainder. 
J wait 
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I wait for your next with no ſmall de- 
gree of impatience: it will enable me to 
decide on many things that are yet in 
ſuſpence. Haſten it to me as ſoon an 
poſſible, and depend-upon my fidelity and 
ſecrecy where it is neceſſary, I am, my 
. dear friend, 

Yours unfeignedly, 


RACHEL STRICTLAND, 
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